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AESTHETICS AS SCIENCE: ITS DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA* 


THOMAS MUNRO 


1. Internationalism. 

During the last few years, even under war conditions, there has been a nota- 
ble growth of interest in aesthetics in the United States. One indication of this 
is the establishment in 1941 of the Journal of Aesthetics, and of the American 
Society for Aesthetics in the following year. College courses and published 
articles in the field are increasing in numbers. But unsettled conditions, at 
home and abroad, are slowing the advance. High printing costs obstruct the 
publication of scholarly books and magazines, and college students are under 
strong pressure to study practical, vocational subjects. 

In spite of these obstacles, leaders in various countries are reviving com- 
munication, and making aesthetics once more an international subject. Im- 
portant publications in each country are noted elsewhere, and international 
meetings are again being held. A new generation of American scholars is taking 
an active part in the revival of aesthetics on a world scale. Cooperation is es- 
pecially active between the American and French groups, now that the latter 
has revived its own Société d’Esthétique, and begun publication of its Revue 
@’ Esthétique. 

The past leadership of Germany in aesthetics was outstanding, from the 
first recognition of the subject as a branch of philosophy in the early 18th century, 
down almost to 1939. It was ably carried on by such contemporary figures as 
Max Dessoir, Emil Utitz, and Richard Miiller-Freienfels, in the rich pages of the 
Zeitschrift fir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, and in an output of 
books and articles on the subject which overshadowed that of all other countries 
put together. Under these twentieth-century leaders, a series of international 
congresses on aesthetics was held in Germany and France, including one in 


* Part of this article was published under the title ‘‘Present Tendencies in American 
Esthetics” in the volume of essays entitled Philosophic Thought in France and the United 
States, edited by Marvin Farber and published in 1950 by the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. This volume provides the basis for a detailed comparison between French and 
American philosophy. Thanks are extended to Professor Farber and the publishers for 
permission to print the complete article herewith. I have added a few incidental compari- 
sons between American and French aesthetics; also some bibliographical notes. These are 
merely illustrative and not intended as a selection of the most important writings in either 
language. Professor Farber’s volume (which appeared also in a French edition) contains 
a valuable article by Raymond Bayer of the Sorbonne on ‘‘Recent Esthetic Thought in 
France,” and critical notes by André Lalande on the portion of my article which appeared 
in the book. I recommend the entire volume, comparing present French and American 
philosophy in detail, to readers of the present article. The book was reviewed in this Journal 
for September 1950, p. 60, by Campbell Crockett. 
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Paris in 1937. Since the recent war, the leadership has passed to France and the 
United States. There has been little activity in aesthetics in the British Isles 
since World War II, in spite of some excellent work in collateral fields. 

In the United States, the subject is still at a rudimentary stage of develop- 
ment, by comparison with prewar Germany and with other branches of philoso- 
phy in America.'! We have produced some important writings on the philosophy 
of art from Emerson to Dewey, but with little continuity in research or discus- 
sion. No American university has taught it long and steadily, so as to build up 
a cumulative tradition of interest and achievement. It is usually taught, if at 
all, as an advanced elective course in the philosophy department; less often in 
the fine arts, music, English, or psychology department, by some teacher who 
happens to be interested in theory. But it is seldom regarded as necessary, even 
in a liberal, humanistic curriculum. 

Isolationism is slowly giving way to extensive cooperation in aesthetics and 
related fields. But American writers still tend to quote chiefly from other Ameri- 
cans, while the English quote English sources, the French quote French ones, 
and the Germans those in their own language. Reading books on aesthetics 
from any of these countries, one is led to imagine a separate line of succession 
there, owing little to outside influence; its own writers always leading the way. 
This is partly due to national pride; partly to lack of facilities for quick transla- 
tion and exchange of ideas. 

Complacent isolationism exists also in each specialized branch of scholarship 
in the arts. The literary critics have their own little cliques for mutual admira- 
tion and quotation, each discussing the other’s latest essay as if it were vastly 
important and original, requiring only one or two small corrections. Thus each 
new generation of sophisticated critics, many of them unfamiliar with philo- 
sophical aesthetics, revives in slightly altered wording the ancient perennial 
arguments about standards of value, as if they had discovered something radically 
new. As in the so-called ““New Criticism” of literature, proud claims to origi- 
nality are made with slight justification.? In science, a new demonstration or 
discovery is quickly made common property, and used as a starting-point by 
later scientists. In aesthetics and criticism, one cannot hope that yesterday’s 
conclusions will be accepted as final. But there is unnecessary waste of effort 
and lack of cumulative progress, when important work in each generation is 
almost ignored by the next, and its unfinished researches dropped in the scramble 
to appear up-to-date and to quote only the newest, most fashionable authorities. 

Recent French and German writings on aesthetics and related subjects have 
been little read in the United States.’ A reading knowledge of French and German 
has been none too common among our college graduates and artists. The influence 

1 Munro, T., ‘“‘Aesthetics and Philosophy in American Colleges,’? JAAC (Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism), Vol. IV, No. 3, March 1946, pp. 180-186. 

2 “The New Criticism is a very old criticism . . . explication du texte,’ (Malcolm Cowley 
in “The New Criticism,’? American Scholar, Winter 1950-51, p. 88). 

3 For an introduction to recent French aesthetics, see the special issue of this Journal 


for June 1949, with articles by Lalo, Souriau, Bayer, Rudrauf, and others, in addition to 
biographical and bibliographical notes. 
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of German aesthetics has reached us largely by way of foreign intermediaries. 
From Coleridge to Bosanquet and Carritt, we have received from England 
thinned-out versions of German transcendentalism as applied to aesthetics. 
Ainslie’s translation in 1909 of Croce’s Aesthetic, an Italian adaptation of He- 
gelianism, has influenced our intellectuals more than the vigorous Hegel himself 
has done. Its pompous obscurantism toward naturalistic aesthetics has done 
much to discourage and delay the latter’s rise in this country. In the late 19th 
century, aspiring young American philosophers went to German universities 
if they could, but after 1900 the stream of pilgrims gradually tapered off to the 
vanishing point. In consequence, contemporary German philosophers were less 
read here, although the German classics, especially Kant and Schopenhauer, 
were still studied in translation. Only a few highly publicized writers, such as 
Freud, Jung, and Spengler, had much direct influence. Only a few young Ameri- 
cans went to Germany or Austria to study art history. 

Hitler’s rise to power in the early thirties sent to the United States, as previous 
waves of oppression in Europe had done, a flood of German-speaking scholars 
in exile. The result has been a new stream of influence from recent German, 
Austrian, and Swiss aesthetics, art histury, psychology, musicology, and art 
education. Comparatively little of the great mass of valuable German writings 
in these fields, especially during the twenties, has yet been translated. (W6lfflin’s 
Principles of Art History appeared in English in 1932; hardly any of the writings 
of Dessoir, Utiiz, Miiller-Freienfels, or other contemporary German aestheti- 
cians have yet been translated.) Much American work in these fields is still 
done in blithe ignorance of the fact that European scholars have gone over the 
same ground, and could save us a good deal of trouble. But a large number of 
German scholars are now publishing in English, and teaching in our universities. 
The present growth of aesthetics in America is being stimulated by this influx 
of learned émigrés, especially in the history of the arts. They bring us, not only 
their own individual talents and ideas, but a delayed appreciation of the ad- 
vances made in German-speaking countries since 1918, in all the fields contrib- 
uting to aesthetics. 

More fundamentally, however, the American development has been a slow 
maturing of certain tendencies within American culture itself, which parallel to 
some extent those of Europe. We are the direct heirs of the long British tradition 
in the philosophy and psychology of art. It has been, on the whole, one of natu- 
ralism and empiricism from Bacon and Hobbes‘ to Santayana; one of evolution, 
democracy, and liberalism from Herbert Spencer to John Dewey. Adverse 
theorists have attempted to discredit this tradition by identifying it with a few 
outworn ideas, such as Schiller’s ‘‘play theory” of art, and with a narrow, sensual 
type of hedonism. These survivals of romanticism, and of the aristocratic con- 
ception of art for leisurely enjoyment, are not essential to the British naturalistic, 
evolutionary tradition in aesthetics. Its lasting value has been along other lines; 
for example, in leading to recent psychological and ethnological studies of art 
in various cultures. 


4 Thorpe, C. D., The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1940. 
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Working in this philosophical tradition, the author of the present essay pro- 
posed in 19285 a scientific, descriptive, naturalistic approach to aesthetics; one 
which should be broadly experimental and empirical, but not limited to quanti- 
tative measurement; utilizing the insights of art criticism and philosophy as 
hypotheses, but deriving objective data from two main sources—the analysis 
and history of form in the arts, and psychological studies of the production, 
appreciation, and teaching of the arts. An empirical, relativistic approach to 
aesthetic valuation and value standards was also outlined. The analysis of form 
was broadly conceived, not as limited to the mere skeleton or external shell of 
the work of art, but as covering the organization of suggested meanings, emo- 
tions, and other components. 

In 1928, the time was not yet ripe for concerted action along such lines in the 
United States; it had to wait another fourteen years.*® Several writers had already 
attempted, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to establish 
aesthetics as an important subject in American scholarship. William Knight’s 
Philosophy of the Beautiful, a history of aesthetics published by a Scottish writer 
in 1891-93, found much of interest in American writings on the subject from 
1815 down to Ladd, Scott, Gayley, and the youthful John Dewey. Santayana’s 
Sense of Beauty was a notable step toward a naturalistic, psychological orienta- 
tion in 1896; it still retains considerable vitality. Max Dessoir presented a 
forward-looking paper on the “science of art” and its problems in St. Louis in 
1904.’ It has been almost completely ignored. Hugo Miinsterberg made valiant 
efforts, in the early 1900’s, to introduce German ideas on the psychology and 
teaching of art. They came to grief in 1914. Each similar attempt has suffered 
a setback, in part through wars and depressions; in part because conditions had 
not yet produced a widespread intellectual need for aesthetics in this country. 
That need is now arising, because of events to be described in the next section. ~ 

Before long, the history of aesthetics will have to be completely rewritten 
from a much more cosmopolitan point of view. It will have to include a great 
deal of important art criticism and aesthetic psychology, hitherto ignored in 
histories of criticism. Instead of following a single line of apostolic succession 
from Plato through Kant and Hegel to Croce and Bosanquet, it will have to 
consider much wise theorizing about the arts from China,’ India,® Japan,’ the 


5 Munro, T., Scientific Method in Aesthetics, New York, 1928. 

6 Date of organization, in Washington, D. C., of the American Society for Aesthetics. 
Preliminary conferences were reported in The Future of Aesthetics: a Symposium on Possible 
Ways of Advancing Theoretical Studies of the Arts and Related Types of Experience, ed. by 
T. Munro, Cleveland, Ohio, 1942. See review by J. Alford, Art Bulletin, September 1945. 

7 Dessoir, M., ““The Fundamental Questions of Aesthetics” (tr. by Ethel Puffer). Con- 
gress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis 1904. Boston 1905, pp. 484-447. 
Dessoir here credits Hugo Spitzer with beginning the scientific approach. See also Dessoir’s 
‘‘Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art in Contemporary Germany,’ Monist, Vol. 36, 1926, 
pp. 299-310. 

8 E.g., translations by S. Sakanishi of Kuo Hsi, An Essay on Landscape Painting and 
The Spirit of the Brush, London 1935, 1939. Siren, O., The Chinese on the Art of Painting, 
Peiping 1936. 

® Haas, G. C. O. (tr.), Dhanamjaya’s Dasarupa: a Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy, New 
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Near East, Russia, and other cultures besides our own. Knight’s Philosophy of 
the Beautiful, in 1891, was much more international in scope than either of the 
two large histories of aesthetics which have appeared in English since then. It 
contained chapters on the beginnings of aesthetics in prehistoric and Egyptian 
culture; on the classical and medieval periods; and on modern aesthetics in 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Britain, America, Russia, and Denmark. By 
contrast, Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetic, which appeared in London in 1892 
and has been scarcely altered since, is narrow and biassed, ignoring not only 
American contributions but almost everything outside the German transcenden- 
talist tradition which Bosanquet admired. Dull and stodgy in treatment, it 
persistently omits the vital, stimulating, and colorful aspects of its subject- 
matter, the discerning comments of great writers on art and artists, to plod 
through the endless course of pedantic speculation about the nature of Beauty. 
For the past five decades it has served as a wet blanket, to dampen the interest 
of students in aesthetics. 

In view of all that had happened since 1892, there was even less excuse in 
1939 for Gilbert and Kuhn’s History of Esthetic to neglect or misrepresent 
American contributions to the field and all attempts at scientific method in 
aesthetics. Strongly German and anti-scientific in bias, it condescendingly 
dismisses not only American but French and British writings in the evolutionary, 
naturalistic tradition (e.g., Herbert Spencer and Grant Allen) with a few com- 
pletely inadequate sentences. Santayana and Dewey together are given a total 
of four lines (p. 554). Prall gets six words as a mere follower of the German 
formalists. Lalo, DeWitt Parker, Dessoir, Basch, and Delacroix are disposed of 
together in four and a half lines (p. 554). Dessoir and the whole “general science 
of art”? movement receive another four lines on page 527. Utitz and Miiller- 
Freienfels are not mentioned. Thus even German writers unsympathetic to the 
authors’ point of view are neglected, in spite of world-wide recognition else- 
where. Obviously, the history of aesthetics has still to be written, with due 
consideration of different schools of thought, and of different national contribu- 
tions. 

In spite of obstacles, aesthetics as a whole is steadily becoming more inter- 
national in scope. It has never been pervaded by narrow chauvinism or blindly 
worshipful patriotism. Its leaders have been, on the whole, philosophers with a 
broadly humanistic attitude. The few exceptions, as in certain Nazi and Soviet 
pronouncements on art, are taken seriously only as examples of political propa- 
ganda. But one could easily cite examples of leading art historians and philoso- 
phers of history, whose racial and national pride has led them to exaggerate 
the importance of their own cultural background. If they were Germans, it has 
led them to regard all Gothic culture, or all modern western, ‘Faustian’ culture, 
as somehow peculiarly German in spirit. There have been Italian scholars, so 





York 1912. Coomaraswamy, A., The Mirror of Gesture, New York 1936. Mukerjee, R., The 
Social Function of Art, Bombay 1948. 

10 Okakura, K., The Book of Tea. Anesaki, M., Art, Life, and Nature in Japan, Boston 
1932. Binyon, L., The Flight of the Dragon, London 1911. 
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dazzled by the wealth and beauty of their own culture, with its roots in the 
classical past, as to ignore or minimize others. Such bias can produce a distorted 
view of art history and world civilization, in which one’s own spiritual ancestors 
are constantly brought to the center of the stage. 

All aesthetic theory before the late nineteenth century was cramped and 
distorted by ignorance of exotic and primitive styles of art. In Renaissance 
humanism and by Winckelmann, it was based largely on the late Greek and 
Roman traditions in visual art and literature, and on the Renaissance styles 
which carried them on. Hegel regarded the art of advanced oriental civiliza- 
tions condescendingly and superficially. Theories of the ideal and beautiful in 
art were founded mainly on late Greek principles of naturalistic representation, 
balance, and proportion. Gothic art was imitated at times, but was on the whole 
compared unfavorably with the classic. While there was so little to compete 
with classical art for admiration, one could easily erect it into an absolute norm 
of all that was good and beautiful; one could interpret all art history as a process 
of groping ascent from the “crude ugliness” of tribal and archaic art to the 
pinnacle of neo-classic refinement. 

The enlargement of cultural horizons in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has produced a revolutionary effect on recent aesthetics, making it 
not only international but intercultural in scope. The data for its generaliza- 
tions are coming to be drawn from the artistic products and experiences of all 
peoples. We are rapidly losing the complacent assumption that western styles 
of art are necessarily the best in all respects. In interpreting these data—for 
example, the significance of a Hindu statue—we are learning not to judge every- 
thing through modern western eyes, but to understand what the statue meant 
to the culture which made it." 

One effect, inevitably, is to make aesthetic theory more relativistic. It seems 
more and more unreasonable to appraise the tremendous variety of styles by 
any one simple rule or fixed standard. More and more styles of art, which do 
not conform to strict neo-classical rules, are becoming accepted by critics, 
historians, art museums, and the public. It seems increasingly evident that 
each great historic style of art, however strange and repellent it may seem at 
first to untrained western eyes, had its own functions and values—perhaps its 
own type of beauty—in its own cultural setting. Perhaps all these types of 
aesthetic value can be reduced to some one formula; if so, it will have to be an 
extremely broad and flexible one. For the present, there is more interest in 
observing and describing the infinite variety of ways in which art can be pro- 
duced, used, regarded, and evaluated in different cultures. 

It is interesting to compare the United States with France as to the relations 
between nationalism and internationalism. In some ways, France is highly 
cosmopolitan. As the capital of a colonial empire, and as the world’s traditional 
artistic capital, Paris has long been a center for exotic arts and customs; a 
meeting-place of foreign artists and intellectuals. The Musée Guimet presents 


1 As in A. Coomaraswamy’s The Dance of Siva, New York 1924; Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography, Cambridge, Mass. 1985; H. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Civilization, New York 1946. 
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and interprets oriental art; the Musée de l’Homme, a variety of primitive 
cultures. Exotic dance and music programs, special exhibits, translations into 
French from every tongue, abound in Paris. The population of the United States 
is more heterogeneous racially, but its immigrant groups, coming mainly from 
underprivileged levels, have not always brought much of their native cultural 
riches with them. Too often they are quick to abandon what little they brought, 
and to imitate American ways. It is largely through other avenues of importa- 
tion, on higher socio-economic levels, that America is becoming culturally 
cosmopolitan. Our élite groups, who patronize and influence the arts, are on 
the whole extremely receptive toward foreign novelties; all too ready to believe 
the foreign product better than their own; to admire each new imported style 
and praise the American artist when he imitates them. We eagerly import foreign 
scientific and philosophical movements, such as Freudian and Gestalt psychology, 
phenomenology, and logical positivism. 

France, on the other hand, has a deeply ingrained confidence in the superi- 
ority of French art and philosophy. It accepts occasional contributions from 
abroad, always grafting them upon the native French tradition and domesticating 
them—as in the use by Matisse of certain traits from Persian painting. The 
French educational system is strongly centralized, rather inflexible, and strongly 
nationalistic, ever holding up the glories of the grand siécle to French youth. 
With Descartes and Pascal still glorified as examples of what philosophy should 
be today, it is hard for the French philosopher to escape old grooves of thought, 
and to attack twentieth-century problems in a twentieth-century way. The 
main current of French university philosophy, conservatively dualistic or ideal- 
istic, has paid little attention to the Freudian revolution in psychology or to 
the new emphasis on cultural psychology, derived from anthropological analysis 
of different culture patterns. Both of these are strongly influential in present 
American thought and especially in aesthetics. The conception that all philo- 
sophical beliefs, all artistic styles and value standards, all modes of thought 
and imagination are relative to human nature and are culturally conditioned; 
that none is absolutely right or final, is hard to grasp in a country where one 
great national philosophy has persistently striven, with considerable success, 
to reconcile in the public mind the march of scientific progress with the essen- 
tials of medieval Christianity. With no such awe-inspiring national heritage to 
boast of in American art and philosophy, the American thinker is perhaps more 
free to select from all traditions, to develop new patterns of culture. Only the 
future can show which background is more favorable to continued artistic 
and intellectual growth. 

2. Growth of the arts and related activities in America. 

In most European centers of learning, where aesthetics has been written and 
taught, great works of art have long been present. They surround the university 
student at Rome, Florence, Paris, London, Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. If he 
does not base his aesthetic theories on first-hand observation of great architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, music, and theater, it is not for lack of opportunity. 
The art around him is sometimes limited in range of styles; for example, in 
Italy, where there is little oriental or primitive art to be seen. One’s generaliza- 
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tions may suffer accordingly; but at least a few important examples are at 
hand for direct study. Not only finished works of art are there, but living artists 
in every medium. Art is, and has been for centuries, a vital activity, by which 
people earn their living. The practice, enjoyment, and discussion of art have 
long been taken seriously as a valuable part of community life. All this provides 
an excellent foundation for aesthetic theory. 

In America, most of the fine arts have been on a small scale until recent 
decades. The American artist in a visual medium had little opportunity to see 
great works of art in his own field, except through an occasional trip to Europe, 
or in mediocre reproductions. Writers were much less cut off from the great 
traditions in their craft; Whitman could read the King James Bible. Even music 
scores could be easily imported, though orchestras were few. Today, though the 
fine arts are not yet part of the American scene as they are of the European, a 
tremendous advance has been made. Museums have multiplied in American 
cities, even the smaller ones, and stocked themselves with the world’s treasures, 
expertly selected and exhibited, so as to astonish the foreign visitor. Motion 
picture films, radio, and television bring us music and drama (good and bad in 
quality), along with colorful scenes of foreign architecture, costume, and cere- 
monial. Books, public libraries, illustrated magazines, bring us literature for 
every taste and age-level, with photographic reproductions of the world’s art. 
We design gardens, watch ballets, join amateur dance or handicraft clubs. 
Mass production brings good copies of museum pieces of furniture, pottery, and 
painting into modest homes. We are producing some original art, as in the film 
and architecture; how much or how good, it is hard for us to say. But all the 
principal arts of western civilization are now active here; their products are 
available for everyone to enjoy and study. We spend enormous sums on them, 
and multitudes of people make a living from them. As a result, the American 
critic, historian, and philosopher can now find concrete materials at hand for 
researches into the nature of art and artists. For the first time, aesthetics and 
art history can be studied in America, not in a purely bookish way, but through 
direct observation of a wide range of original works of art. 

One accompaniment of the growth of art in America has been the growth of 
art education; of instruction in all the arts, both in formal schools and courses, 
and in popular articles and lectures. These follow several different lines of ap- 
proach. One emphasizes technical training in the practice of the arts; learning 
to be an artist. This includes ali manner of schools, courses, and treatises in- 
tended to help one become a creative painter, sculptor, designer, architect, 
short story writer, playwright, actor, composer, or performer of music. Another 
type of education emphasizes the appreciation, enjoyment, and understanding 
of the arts. To satisfy this demand, museums establish gallery talks, courses, 
and public lectures; in print and over the radio, critics explain current tend- 
encies in the arts. A third type emphasizes history and chronological develop- 
ment; the characteristics of art in successive periods, and the contribution of 
individual artists, writers, or composers. Systematic study of this type reaches 


12 Whipple, G. (ed.) Art in American Life and Education: 40th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, II]. 1941. 
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a comparatively small audience, mainly on the college level. Still another type 
emphasizes educational methods; it seeks to prepare teachers of a certain art. 
Ordinarily, such a course of study includes the philosophy and psychology of 
education, classroom management, and a little about the school curriculum on 
various levels, in addition to the practice and history of the art concerned. The 
training of a prospective college instructor usually differs from one on the 
secondary level, in bringing in more history of the art and less educational 
method. It differs from that of an artist, in having less intensive training in the 
technical use of the medium. 

3. Specialization and synthesis. 

All these various approaches to the arts tend to be highly specialized in 
America today, and on the whole, increasingly so. Above the early, elementary 
level, the arts are divided into separate courses and departments, with little 
cooperation between “art” (i.e., the visual arts), music, and literature. Literature 
is minutely subdivided according to language, nationality, and period, with 
little study of comparative literature aside from introductory courses on ‘world 
masterpieces.” Specialization is least on the lowest grades of school, where one 
teacher often teaches all subjects. It is increasingly sharp from junior high 
school onward, where rigid departmentalization occurs. It is often extreme on 
the college and post-graduate levels, where the idea persists that one cannot be 
genuinely scholarly without narrowing down his interests, not only to a single 
subject such as the English novel, but to some narrow chronological and geo- 
graphical subdivision within it. Advanced students are persistently discouraged, 
by the regulations for degrees and by faculty advisers, from trying to study the 
arts in a broad, comprehensive way, in relation to philosophy, psychology, so- 
ciology, and other subjects which might throw light upon them. 

Most theoretical discussion of art is still limited by our compartmental system 
to a single art. This is true not only of education but of criticism, on both schol- 
arly and journalistic levels. Music is considered by itself, theater by itself, 
painting by itself, and literature by itself. The results are often expert, and 
significant volumes on the aesthetics, psychology, or formal structure of a 
particular art are produced." There are many advantages in such limits, but 
no art can be thoroughly understood in isolation. By seeing how they interact 
in every period, and how all spring from the same human nature, the same 
social settings, we can see more clearly the distinctive features of each. When 
the theory of each art proceeds along a separate line, ignoring the rest, it tends 
to develop its own jargon, its own inbred provinciality. This may go on for 
generations without ever approaching a philosophic conception of the arts. 

In some ways, the French educational system is even more deeply and rigidly 
specialized than ours, with ancient walls dividing it into compartments. There is 
little art or music in the liberal arts curriculum, even on the lower levels, and 
that little tends to be stiffly conventional. The idea of giving all students a basic. 


13 Pratt, C. C., The Meaning of Music, New York 1931. Mursell, J. L., The Psychology of 
Music, New York 1937. Haydon, G., Introduction to Musicology, New York 1946. Dudley, L., 
The Study of Literature, Boston 1928. Wellek, R., and Warren, A., Theory of Literature. 
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acquaintance with the arts as part of a general education is scarcely discussed 
as yet. To study visuai art or music, a student must concentrate early and 
intensively upon it, with little chance to study psychology or social science—all 
necessary for modern aesthetics. It is hard for him to change from one field to 
another. By contrast, the American system is much more flexible and experi- 
mental. Many institutions on all levels are trying new ways to interrelate the 
arts with other phases of general education. But it must always be remembered 
that the French student, especially in Paris, is less dependent on formal school- 
ing for his aesthetic education: its materials are everywhere about him. 

French education also has the admirable requirement of an introductory 
course in philosophy for most students on the secondary level. It is not quite 
satisfactory to any school of thought, as to method and content. It is often 
taught with individual bias—Catholic, Marxist, or “Liberal.” But it is fairly 
neutral and humanistic; it awakens the intelligent student, at an impressionable 
age, to the possibility of asking profound, far-reaching questions about life 
and the world. It shows the possibility of different answers, and invites him to 
attempt his own. Aesthetics is usually included; hence he learns at least that the 
subject exists. In training teachers of philosophy, still more attention is given 
to aesthetics. American public education, partly through fear of offending 
various religious groups, is sadly lacking in philosophical instruction. Hence 
most students lack this early impetus toward profound, unifying reflection on 
life, including its aesthetic phases. Even advanced American researchers in 
science and scholarship tend to lack philosophic depth and organizing power; 
to particularize excessively; to fear and neglect the task of large-scale integra- 
tion. 

The recent wave of specialization in studies of the arts is but one phase of a 
greater specializing trend which has swept through modern philosophy itself, 
as well as through aesthetics. Philosophy since the eighteenth century, especially 
in England, has specialized so narrowly on the problems of knowledge and 
truth in epistemology and logic, that some texts (e.g., Bertrand Russell’s The 
Problems of Philosophy) give the impression that there are no other philosoph- 
ical problems. 

Increasing specialization has been one of the dominant trends in art itself, 
during the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. For example, the painting 
of the late Renaissance masters was many-sided, appealing through both visual 
design and subject matter. It portrayed vast scenes of noble, mythological, or 
Biblical life, full of human interest; its visual effects were also vast and complex, 
through a synthesis of rhythmic line, color, mass, deep space, atmosphere, 
texture—nearly all of the painter’s resources. Since then, there has been a 
tendency to specialize on visual form at the sacrifice of represented subject- 
matter; and even to exploit one or a few visual components by themselves. 
This appears to an extreme in Picasso, who changes frequently from one avenue 
of experimentation to another: now to line alone, with no solid masses; now to 
bulky masses with no color; now to flat color pattern with no shading; now to 
abstract visual design; now to strong emotional expression, as in the “Guernica.” 
This trend still dominates among individual artists; there are no Wagners today. 
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But there are some opposing, reintegrative trends, as in the sound-color-film, 
in the lyric theater with ballet, and in the new codperation between design and 
utility, decoration and function, in the industrial arts. 

Specialization has its obvious values, as a means to intensive research and 
experiment in both art and science. But it has to be supplemented by the inte- 
grative phase of thought and action, for balanced development. Protests and 
counter-measures against excessive educational specialization have not been 
lacking.* Devices have been worked out for reintegrating the arts with each 
other and with the rest of the curriculum; for helping the student to realize 
how the arts are basically connected as parts of human life. One such device is 
the “project method,” much practiced in the lower grades, and to a less extent 
in secondary schools. It often takes the form of a theatrical production by 
groups of students, involving the preparation of a script based on some historical 
or literary subject which is being studied. In addition, it may involve the design- 
ing and making of costumes and scenery, the composition and performance of 
music and dancing, and stage direction by students under faculty guidance. 
Most school projects, of course, are much sirapler and more limited in diversity 
of mediums. Another counter-measure against educational specialization has 
been the “orientation course,” or broad survey course on the humanities, the 
arts in modern life, contemporary civilization, or a topic of similar breadth. 
Such courses are always difficult to organize and teach, especially when they 
must be taught by specialists from different departments of the faculty; one 
section of the course being given by the music department, another by the art 
department, and so on. 

Another difficulty in organizing orientation courses on the arts is the lack of 
any accepted theoretical basis for them. Even on the level of advanced theory, 
the relations between the arts have not been much discussed in this country. 
It is therefore doubly hard for teachers to agree on any way of presenting them 
in a comprehensive, systematic way on an introductory level. There is urgent 
need at present, in American education, for a workable philosophy of art, and 
for theoretical guidance in developing the arts as a part of liberal education for all 
age-levels. 

The recent growth of interest in comparative aesthetics is partly due to a 
widespread belief, among teachers and students of the arts, that specialization 
has gone too far. Aesthetics is traditionally supposed to give a comprehensive, 
philosophical interpretation of the arts; hence persons from all walks of life 
are turning to it for enlightenment. Philosophers, they assume, ought to have 
something profoundly illuminating to say on this as on other matters. 

Unfortunately, these flattering expectations are too often disappointed. There 
has always been, and still is, a great gulf between philosophical aesthetics 
and the arts themselves. A person may study the former for years in an American 
philosophy department, without having to examine a single work of art. As 
in Europe, aesthetics here has usually emphasized highly general problems con- 

4 Balet, L., “The History of Art of the Future,” JAAC, Fall 1941, pp. 42-62. Winternitz, 
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cerning the nature of art, beauty, and aesthetic value. Aesthetics of this narrow, 
traditional sort has always failed to interest many college students, or to satisfy 
the inquiring layman. They find in it, not a unifying approach to the arts, but 
another highly specialized little subject, off in a corner by itself, devoted to 
endless debate over small technicalities. 

To be sure, there is room in aesthetics for intensive researches as well as 
general syntheses. But the latter are most urgently needed at present, in liberal 
education and by the general public. They are needed especially in the English- 
speaking countries, because of the extreme pluralism and disunity of our intel- 
lectual life. Reacting against grandiose aesthetic systems of the German type, 
we have gone to the opposite extreme, avoiding even that minimum of broadly 
systematic thinking which is essential to a rational world view, and which has 
been philosophy’s distinctive contribution in the past. In a period of rapid 
cultural change and mixture, when science is discovering particular facts at 
unparalleled speed, there is urgent need for the large-scale, organizing phase 
of philosophic thinking. 

Much that passes for philosophy today, and that is written by professional 
philosophers, does not deserve the name because of its minute specialization. 
It should be classed rather as science or historical scholarship. There is need 
for intensive, semantic researches on the meanings of “beauty,” but these are 
not a substitute for the vitally needed, comprehensive interpretation of the 
arts. One school of philosophy in American universities is now attempting an 
approach to aesthetics in terms of semantics and semiotics.'® So far, it has been 
narrowly preoccupied with a few selected aspects of art: especially its relation 
to other kinds of symbol, sign, and meaning. Important conclusions may emerge. 
But obviously, this so-called ‘‘philosophical” approach is only one more highly 
specialized inquiry, concerned with certain abstract characteristics of thought 
and communication. It makes no attempt to deal philosophically with the 
whole realm of art and aesthetic experience, or with the central, distinctive 
problems arising therein. 

In the twentieth century, Santayana is the only American philosopher who 
has produced any approach to a full-scale philosophic system with a place for 
the arts, and he has written little about them since Reason in Art appeared in 
1905. Literature is the only art about which he has written with assurance. 
Dewey, our other front-rank philosopher, has consciously avoided system-build- 
ing. In Experience and Nature and Art as Experience, his far-ranging commentary 
on human life was extended, late in his own life, to deal with the aesthetic 
realm. He praises the concrete, specific approach in philosophy, but most of his 
comments on the arts are abstract and general. In the present generation, we 
have produced no comprehensive examination of the arts which is comparable 
in scope to G. F. Raymond’s huge series on comparative aesthetics, written at 
Princeton during the nineties. Obsolete in many respects today, it still sets an 
example as a large-scale application of theory to copious illustrations from the 
arts. T. M. Greene’s substantial volume on The Arts and the Art of Criticism 
(1940) is one of the few recent attempts in America at a large-scale, philosophical 
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survey of the arts. It deserves to be emulated from different philosophical points 
of view. Stephen C. Pepper is working out a flexible systematization through 
pointing out the aesthetic and critical implications of different philosophical 
world-views, especially the empirical, naturalistic approach, with detailed ana- 
lytical references to works of art.!* The author’s recent book, The Arts and their 
Interrelations, is an attempt at synthesis from the standpoint of comparison and 
classification of the arts.” 

A number of recent American books have undertaken to prevent a compre- 
hensive survey of the arts. Almost all have been on the level of introductory 
college textbooks or popular outlines for the general reader.'* Some adopt the 
historical approach, some that of appreciation and criticism. They help to 
satisfy educational needs, and to build a larger public for aesthetics. Simple 
language is not necessarily a bar to good thinking, and some of these popular 
books contain fresh, enlightening interpretations. But they are under great 
pressure from publishers to be brief, entertaining, and untechnical, to avoid 
long analyses and erudite allusions. Hence they are often superficial and mis- 
leading, confirming the specialist’s prejudice against any attempt to deal with 
art extensively. 

The characteristic British, French, and American antipathy to system-build- 
ing has the virtues of all liberalism: avoidance of repressive, inadequate formu- 
las; encouragement of flexible, tentative exploration along many lines. The 
history of philosophy is strewn with giant fossils of dead systems, whose grandiose 
pretensions make them now appear as more colossal failures than an equally 
dead short essay. German philosophers dared to build these many-volumed 
monsters until recent years, and their fate—in addition to their cost in work 
and money—has been a grim deterrent to most would-be system-builders. 
These motives have been reinforced in England by the national love of reticent 
understatement, of dismissing the weightiest, the most poignant subjects in a 
few clipped, casual phrases. “One could easily say more,” is the implication; 
“but what a bore it would become, and what a vulgar parade of learning!’ 
Especially in matters of aesthetic and personal emotion, where the less said, 
the better. So the more that might be said is never said, and the fragmentary 
hints never grow into mature, sustained philosophizing. 

There are many intermediate stages between extreme specialization on one 
hand, and grandiose, all-embracing systems on the other. Synthetic and some- 
times philosophic thinking can be done on a much smaller scale, as when a his- 
torian uses insights from both psychology and economics to explain what hap- 
pened in fifteenth century Florence; or when the archeologist asks help from 
geology, chemistry, and botany in determining the date of a neolithic burial. 
Intellectual synthesis may consist in linking a single change in musical style 
with a contemporary change in painting or poetry, or with a social or religious 
movement. 

Some philosophers use a significant, key idea of the time to link together and 
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explain phenomena from widely distant fields. In the nineteenth century ‘“evo- 
lution” was such a key idea, and much of the world’s best philosophizing on art 
and other matters was linked up with it. It served to stimulate and suggest 
nquiry in every subject. Today, no single concept holds so central a place in 
our thinking, but certainly that of symbolism is near the focus. As Susanne K. 
Langer” has pointed out, it has important bearings in contemporary logic, 
semantics, language, psychology, religion and ritual, visual art, literature, 
music, and ethics. Thinkers in fields as remote as psychoanalysis, ethnology, 
and the history of Renaissance painting (as in the Warburg Institute researches) 
find themselves organizing their discoveries in terms of symbols and mean- 
ings—individual and cultural, conscious and unconscious, words and concrete 
images. Philosophical synthesis can be exercised with such new tools, on a 
moderate scale: e.g., by combining the insights of psychoanalysis and art history 
or literary scholarship on the symbolism of a single work of art, such as Hamlet 
or Ulysses, Diirer’s Melancolia, or Goya’s Foolish Fury. Such codperation is 
welcomed, not by aesthetics alone, but by each cooperating specialist. The 
psychoanalyst today looks to the arts as a rich source of data for understanding 
the human mind, but he cannot exploit it without some help from experts in 
the field of art. 

Every job of synthesis well done has far-reaching repercussions. For example, 
it was mentioned above that recent art and art criticism had shown a tendency 
to specialize on ‘‘pure form’’—i.e., on the visual or auditory aspects of painting, 
music, or poetry; and to disparage “sentimental associations.” This was a 
fruitful temporary line of experimentation. But now, we are discovering that 
art can have a wealth of other, unsuspected meanings, of many different kinds. 
This in turn affects the kind of art produced. Surrealists and other modernists 
are trying to exploit such meanings (e.g., unconscious, dream symbolism) as a 
source of interest and emotional power. 

4. The joining of several streams of thought in present aesthetics. 

There has been a marked change in American aesthetics in recent years. It is 
branching out vigorously, to include more study of the arts themselves, as well 
as of theories about them. It is now commonly conceived as the subject which 
seeks to describe and explain, in a broadly theoretical way, the arts and related 
types of behavior and experience. It considers the aesthetic experience of nature 
and of other types of object in addition to works of art. It is no longer a mere 
branch of speculative philosophy, since it incorporates many data and methods 
from the sciences, as well as from direct observation of aesthetic phenomena. 
It has not abandoned the traditional, philosophical approach, emphasizing 
beauty and value; but it also takes in what Dessoir and his associates called 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, or general science of art.?! This comprises the more 
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fundamental, broadly comparative, and philosophical areas of Kunstwissenschaft, 
or scholarly research in the arts. Aesthetics covers also the more philosophical 
areas of art criticism, of the psychology of art, of the sociology and ethnology of 
art, and of all other subjects touching upon the arts and related types of be- 
havior and experience. From these it accepts both generalizations and examples 
which cast important light upon its own main problems. Each of these con- 
tributory subjects has other areas, less general and fundamental—for example, 
ordinary journalistic criticism of day-to-day theatrical and musical performances 
—which are more remote from aesthetics. The outer boundaries of aesthetics 
are indefinite, but its central core consists of theoretical studies which select, 
coordinate, and interpret relevant facts and hypotheses from all sources, about 
works of art and those who make, perform, and use them. 

Within the enlarged subject of aesthetics, the various approaches are not 
completely merged. Coéperation is being achieved, but not the elimination of all 
differences in method or opinion. Let us notice some of these different approaches 
within the total field. 

5. The philosophy of art and beauty. 

Modern aesthetics as a whole is philosophical in stressing broad, fundamental 
generalizations; but some approaches within it are more philosophical than 
others. ‘Philosophy of art’’ is not a synonym for aesthetics as a whole; it sug- 
gests the more traditional, speculative types of aesthetic theory, in contrast to 
the scientific approach. It is still active today, and its work is by no means fin- 
ished. 

One of the perennial functions of philosophy is to precede and anticipate 
science; to explore by guesswork and surmise realms of the universe which science 
cannot, so far, effectively penetrate. The philosopher adds up and weighs the 
unsystematic observations and experiences of his time and social group; their 
opinions and imaginings about the nature of things. He raises problems where 
others have distinguished none; thinks out the possible alternative answers, and 
tells which seem to him most reasonable or most admirable. He shares to some 
degree their prejudices and unconscious motives; he expresses the limited out- 
look of his cultural group; but he rises to a broader vision of the world and 
humanity, and rationalizes his conclusions more systematically than ordinary 
persons do. It is characteristic of philosophers, as of art critics, to mingle judg- 
ments of fact with judgments of value; to describe the nature of the world as 
they see it, and also to say what is good or bad, beautiful or ugly, according to 
their standards. 

Most of the great occidental philosophers from the time of Socrates to the 
present, and many oriental sages as well, have had something to say about art, 
and about the contemplation of beauty. They often discussed these subjects 
along with others, or as part of a systematic theory of the universe. Thus the 
“philosophy of art’ is not a distinct subject or body of writing, but a recurrent 
theme of philosophy in general. The distinction between “fine” and “useful” 
arts was not widely made until the 18th century. Before then, “art” covered all 
useful skills, including those which aimed at beauty (along with other ends) and 
those of more purely utilitarian nature, such as iron mining. Even though the 
“fine arts,”’ including music, poetry, and the visual arts, were not clearly recog- 
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nized as a class apart, philosophers discussed them in a general way. Plato and 
Aristotle both discussed the functions, values, good and bad effects, which music 
could have in society, and advanced criteria for judging music to be good or 
bad. Beauty and sensuous pleasure were considered, among other effects of art 
such as the moral and intellectual. St. Augustine feared the moral and spiritual 
dangers of sensuous bearty in art. 

Such philosophizing involved some factual description of the general charac- 
teristics of the arts and of certain styles, such as the “‘soft Lydian airs” of music. 
It also involved the evaluation of art as good or bad, and the setting up of 
general norms. It involved penetrating insights into the psychology of art pro- 
duction and aesthetic experience, as in the theories of catharsis and divine 
madness. This too was mixed with dogmatic appraisals of different kinds of 
artist and mental attitude as good or bad. There was no systematic attempt, 
until modern times, at objective, factual accounts of art or aesthetic psychology, 
which would avoid evaluative judgments. Philosophers rationalized their ap- 
praisals in accordance with their religious, metaphysical, and moral assumptions. 
Nevertheless, we now see that these appraisals were all conditioned by the 
cultural environment in which the philosopher lived, and by his individual 
personality. For example, Plato’s philosophy was conditioned by the small, 
city-state culture of his time, and by the fact that his beloved teacher was 
executed by the Athenian populace. His greatness enabled him to rise above 
local, temporary conditions more than most other men have, so that his judg- 
ments are often acceptable to people in other cultures; they seem perennially 
enlightening whether one agrees with them fully or not. 

Plato’s meditations, and those of other great philosophers of art, are important 
for aesthetics today in two principal ways: (a) as historical and psychological 
phenomena; as evidence of ways in which the arts were regarded in different 
cultures, and by different types of individual; (b) as hypotheses to guide further 
investigation; the insights of early wise men being often far ahead of science in 
certain respects, suggesting theories which science later verifies in part. 

The development of a scientific approach to art and aesthetics, as described in 
this article, does not mean that the philosophical approach is becoming outmoded 
or unnecessary. The two are and should be supplementary. But the highly 
abstract, speculative approach has too long monopolized the field of aesthetics; 
it must now make room for others. It is only the a priori, dogmatic, and tran- 
scendentalist schools of philosophy, which scorn to cooperate with natural science, 
that are becoming obsolete. Between scientific aesthetics and a naturalistic, 
empirical philosophy of art, there is no quarrel whatever. For example, the 
influence of Dilthey’s empiricism and his theory of world-views, which coincide 
in many ways with the teachings of John Dewey, is increasing in American 
aesthetics.” 

In America, George Santayana’s Reason in Art and Dewey’s Art as Experience 
both belong in the category of “philosophy of art,’”’ rather than in “‘science of 
art.” They are full of philosophical wisdom and insight; they discuss the varieties 
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of form and experience in the arts with some fullness, instead of confining them- 
selves to empty generalities about beauty. In such discussion, they constantly 
blend evaluation with description of observable facts. Their methods are those 
of the philosopher and not of the scientist, with many sweeping statements which 
appeal to the reason and cultivated taste of the reader, but do not attempt 
demonstration through detailed experiment or specific evidence. At the same 
time, they incorporate some of the scientific information of their day, about the 
psychology and sociology of the arts. 

It is comparatively easy to work out a broadly synthetic theory of the arts on 
a personal, subjective basis; that is, for the philosopher to say what the arts mean 
to him. Much past philosophy of art has really been of this type, although put 
forward as objectively true. It is a harder task to work one out on a more objective 
or intersubjective basis, through coordinating recent scientific knowledge and 
theory from a great variety of sources. Most American writing in aesthetics is 
still somewhere between the two; rather personal and dogmatic in attitude, yet 
with some effort to apply the latest scientific concepts. Many readers are satis- 
fied with this informal combination. Some prefer the frankly personal expression, 
the “adventures of a soul among masterpieces.” Others wish to see aesthetics 
become still more scientific and objective, even though it cannot be completely 
so. 

6. The criticism of art. 

Closely akin to “philosophy of art” is the more general, theoretical type of 
criticism and informal psychologizing, by essayists, artists, historians, and biog- 
raphers of the arts. Here we may place the more theoretical writings of such 
American artists as Whistler and Frank Lloyd Wright; such critics and historians 
as Henry Adams and Berenson. Such writings are on the whole a mixture of 
verifiable knowledge with personal attitudes, tastes, and prejudices which ex- 
press the period, nationality, class, and individual make-up of the writer. They 
too are of value today, both as historical and psychological data, and as suggestive 
hypotheses. 

In America, much criticism of the arts has been shallow, ephemeral journalism 
or pedantic, historical scholarship; in either case devoid of philosophic breadth 
and penetration. France has had its share of both these types, but has also had 
in more abundance the critic who is also a gifted man of letters: a poet, painter, 
novelist, or composer; a Baudelaire, Flaubert, Anatole France, Debussy, 
Delacroix, Valéry, Malraux, or Sartre, who can write gracefully, wisely, or wittily 
about some art in addition to practicing it. His theoretical comments are in- 
tensely personal, never very systematic, often brilliant and profound, but far 
removed from plodding scientific analysis. The seductive glamor of this approach 
to aesthetics has done much to discourage the scientific approach in France, and 
to a less extent in England and America. Raymond Bayer, in his “Recent Aes- 
thetic Thought in France,’ notes the “invasion of aesthetics by literary mat- 
ters,” as “philosophy and literature become more and more confused and 
intertwined with each other.” He believes that a positive and formed aesthetics 
will offer methodical resistance to the “suggestive and sporadic aesthetics of 
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literary aestheticism.”’ Clever, casual essay-writing about art can achieve fine 
literary art in its own right, with occasional deep insights, but not the continuous 
development of tested knowledge. When the aesthetician tries to create art at 
the same time that he explains it, he risks doing neither very well. He must be 
ever watchful of his style and cleverness, ever careful not to be dull or boresome 
for a moment. Unfortunately, science often has to be dull and boresome in its 
endless scrutiny of details, its dogged pursuit of a single train of thought far 
beyond the point where it ceases to be amusing. Masquerading as aesthetic 
science, urbane and witty generalities about art and artists often tend (as in 
France today) to conceal the absence of genuine scientific inquiry in the field.* 
The latter must follow its own more sober course if it is to get anywhere. 

Again, this is not to say that aesthetics should sever all relations with art 
criticism or with literary discussions of art. It will always find there valuable 
data for analysis, in the shape of recorded experiences with art, individual and 
cultural attitudes toward art, the processes of forming, applying, and revising 
standards of value. More and more critics today approach their problems in a 
partly scientific spirit, with some awareness of theoretical advance in fields 
related to their own. With these aesthetics will continue to cooperate. 

7. Aesthetics in the narrow sense, as theory of beauty. 

Through a series of technical discussions in eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century German philosophy the word “aesthetics” came into use, derived from 
the Greek word for “perception.” Originally referring to sensuous knowledge, it 
came to signify a branch of philosophy concerned with beauty, especially in the 
fine arts, but also in nature. 

In the works of some philosophers, “aesthetics” covered a wide field, identical 
with “philosophy of art” as just described; that is, it considered the particular 
arts. Hegel made it cover a philosophy of art history. On the whole, however, the 
tendency was to narrow “aesthetics” down to the single problem of beauty and 
aesthetic value;?* to the question of whether judgments of value and claims to 
superior taste in art have any objective basis, or rest on mere personal preference; 
also to the relations between aesthetic value, moral value, and metaphysics. 
Whereas the philosophy of art had included much theorizing on the facts of art, 
aesthetics in this narrow sense became largely normative, neglecting problems 
of art history and psychology. Theories of beauty and aesthetic value ranged 
from extreme absolutism and religious dogmatism to extreme relativism and 
naturalism. Leaders in the naturalistic approach, especially in England, were 
mostly hedonists, emphasizing sensuous pleasure as a standard of value. In 
Germany, the leading philosophers were mostly idealists, emphasizing the role 
of art as an expression of the cosmic mind. 

8. So-called “experimental aesthetics”; the laboratory or psychometric approach 
to the psychology of beauty and aesthetic preference. 


24 Malraux’s Psychology of Art has many merits, but is not a psychology of art. 

25 André Lalande, in his widely-used Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie 
(Paris 1947, p. 291) repeats the traditional definition of esthétique as ‘“‘Science ayant pour 
objet le jugement d’appréciation en tant qu’il s’applique 4 la distinction du Beau et du 
Laid.” 
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This branch of aesthetics has also been largely concerned with the nature of 
beauty, sensory pleasantness, and aesthetic evaluation. But its methods have 
been more descriptive, factual, empirical, and quantitative. As a rule, it does not 
make or defend evaluative judgments about art, but observes and describes 
certain external aspects of evaluation. It tries to ascertain in an open-minded 
way what people actually consider beautiful. Occasionally, evaluative assump- 
tions are concealed in a mass of statistical details. This occurs when the investi- 
gator assumes that majority preference actually makes a thing more beautiful; 
or when he assumes that certain “experts” really know what is best, and then 
judges people’s taste as good or bad, according to whether they agree with the 
experts. 

Psychometric aesthetics (a more exact term than “experimental’’) follows the 
lead of Fechner whose Vorschule der Aesthetik in 1876 helped bring about the 
experimental approach to general psychology. It emphasizes statistical studies 
of aesthetic preference, especially of what kinds of visible shape, proportion, and 
color combination are considered most beautiful or pleasing by the greatest 
number of persons. The objects to be judged are usually not complete works of 
art, but simple geometrical figures, arrangements of dots or strips of color, etc. 
Hence this approach is, in its own way, almost as abstract as the philosophical 
theories of beauty. Supposedly, Fechner’s approach was “from below,” or from 
empirical data; but in practice it has paid little attention to the complex types 
of form which are actually encountered in art and nature. Its data consist rather 
in certain behavioristic responses, expressions of preference by the persons tested. 

In the early 20th century, Fechner’s approach was actively pursued in the 
United States by Witmer and others. It has weakened in recent years. In ex- 
perimental psychology, now a huge, diversified science, quantitative researches 
are still occasionally done on problems related to art and aesthetic preference.?* 
The psychometric approach is only one small element in the contribution of 
psychology to modern aesthetics, and in the scientific approach to aesthetics. 

9. Tests and measurements in the field of art. 

A special application of the psychometric approach is that of standardized test 
devices which claim to measure and rate the individual’s taste or judgment of 
values in art, or even his aptitude for becoming a creative artist.” They are 
especially popular in American education, where standardized tests of intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and achievement in other fields have been used with some 
success. There is continuous demand for them in art education, and new ones 
are constantly appearing on the market. In general, Americans have great faith 
in standardized mass-production methods, in applied science, and in anything 
presented with imposing claims to scientific, mathematical accuracy, however 


26 Langfeld, H. S., ‘“‘Aesthetics, Experimental,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition. 
Farnsworth, P. R., ‘“‘Aesthetics, Psychology of,” in Encyclopedia of Psychology, New York 
1946. Chandler, A. R., Beauty and Human Nature, New York 1934. Ogden, R. M., The Psy- 
chology of Art, New York 1938. 

27 For a critique of such tests, see the author’s ‘“‘Art Tests and Research in Art Educa- 
tion,”’ Western Arts Association Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, December 1, 1933. Cf. Graves, 
M., “How Artistic Are You?’’, Reader’s Digest, December 1950, p. 73. 
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superficial that scientific air may be. Such tests usually present the subject 
with pairs of pictures or other art works (garments, room interiors, etc.), and 
ask him to tell which he prefers, or which is ‘‘better.” The test assumes that one 
of each pair is objectively better, and that a subject who prefers the other is 
“wrong” or has inferior taste. Supposedly correct choices are obtained as a rule 
from a consensus of supposed “experts” selected by the author of the test, or 
by taking well-known pictures, passages of music, etc., and altering them to 
produce a “spoiled” version. Sometimes vague, high-sounding “art principles” 
such as unity, balance, and rhythm are invoked, with no recognition of the 
problems involved in applying them concretely. The usual effect of such tests is 
to penalize all deviation from adult, conventional norms of taste in that par- 
ticular environment, since the student who prefers the “right’’ examples gets a 
high grade. The relativity of aesthetic values is ignored, no allowance being 
made for legitimate differences in taste and style (e.g., for variations according 
to age and cultural background), or for the fact that different art forms may 
be desirable under different circumstances. Some credulous teachers use them 
with harmful results for students; others become skeptical about all attempts 
at measurement in the aesthetic field. 

When less exaggerated claims are made, statistical methods can be used to 
advantage in analyzing tastes and works of art. Unwarranted claims to appraise 
art ability, taste, or value in general can and should be avoided. Instead, the 
test can deal with more specific, factual matters: e.g., differences in taste with- 
out inferring that some are “better” than others; specific effects of altering a 
work of art in various ways; specific abilities such as “absolute pitch” and 
power to perceive and remember visual patterns. In addition, the techniques of 
educational measurement can be used to aid the teacher in making his admittedly 
subjective, arbitrary judgments (as in the necessary grading of students’ work) 
a little more clear and careful, with explicit recognition of debatable criteria, 
and no claims to absolute finality. 

10. Kunstwissenschaft; science or knowledge of art. 

This movement has consisted largely in historical studies of the visual arts. 
It includes such related subjects as determining the authenticity, date, and 
provenance of a work of art. It differs from “philosophy of art’’ not only in being 
thus restricted, but in being more neutrally descriptive in aim; it seeks to ascer- 
tain the facts, rather than to appraise them. As distinguished from the earlier 
art history and from art criticism, it aims at objectivity and generalization, 
describing styles as historical facts without assuming or arguing that one is 
better than another. Much of it has been minutely specialized art history, devoted 
to ascertaining and recording particular facts, such as the date and origin of a 
certain work of art. There is no clear distinction between Kunstwissenschaft and 
Kunstgeschichte, and many scholars in art prefer the latter name.* Scientific 
methods can be used, of course, in discovering particular facts, as well as general 


8 The Reportorium fir Kunstwissenschaft began publication in 1876 in Stuttgart, under 
the editorship of Franz Schestag, a Vienna museum curator, as an outgrowth of the first 
congress on Kunstwissenschaft, held in Vienna in 1873. Its pages have been devoted more to 
specialized history than to theory. 
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principles. At times, Kunstwissenschaft rises toward theory in generalizing on 
the stylistic traits of certain periods in art, and in explaining them as different 
ways of seeing the world. 

A leader in this movement was Conrad Fiedler (1841-1895). Says L. Venturi, 
“He renounced reflections on the beautiful to occupy himself only with art, and 
in that way he is the founder of the science of art, distinct from aesthetics.” 
Riegl and Wé6lfflin carried on this approach, the latter’s “principles of art history” 
being widely influential. Wélfflin, in Venturi’s opinion, lacks ‘the comprehensive 
universality which is the greatest glory of Riegl.”” But both are philosophic in 
scope. They combine intensive historical knowledge with the power to compare 
and generalize widely and deeply. In this respect, theoretical Kunstwissenschaft 
is in the tradition which Hegel started with his philosophy of history, including 
the history of art and the development of styles. But it is more empirical and 
inductive; less concerned with values; less metaphysical. It proceeds from de- 
tailed, comparative analysis of many particular works of art, whose chronological 
and geographical origins are known, so that generalizations on stylistic change 
can be made. It is directly indebted to Burckhardt, historian of the Renaissance, 
who wrote to Wolfflin in 1879 about the need for “finding exact formulae for 
the living laws of the forms.” 

11. Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft; general science of art. 

Much Kunstwissenschaft, as we have seen, is highly specialized and remote 
from aesthetic theory. But it provides another source of data; hence the possi- 
bility of another kind of aesthetics “from below,” rising into general theory from 
concrete works of art and historical knowledge about them; not (as in Fechner’s 
approach) from statistics about preference in artificial, laboratory tests. 

It is a long way, as to degree of generality, from the details of art history to 
philosophical aesthetics. Hence, Max Dessoir believed, there was need for an 
intermediate realm of allgemeine, or general Kunstwissenschaft.*° It should con- 
tinue to be scientific, objective, and descriptive, not indulging in dogmatic 
appraisal or vague speculation about beauty. It should be concerned with all 
the arts, including music and literature, and with comparisons between the 
arts; not with the visual arts alone. Dessoir and his group sought to build a 
firm bridge of verifiable knowledge from the particulars of art to the philosophy 
of art; not a shaky, over-extended one like Spengler’s philosophy of history. 
Solid supports could be found in generalizations of intermediate scope. Objective 
studies of intermediate breadth were being made on the art and intellectual 
history of different periods; for example, on the blend of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Christian symbolism in Michelangelo. Steps were made toward comparative 
aesthetics, as in extending Wélfflin’s theory of the difference between classic and 
baroque from visual art to music and literature. The pages of Dessoir’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft and the programs of the 


® Venturi, L., History of Art Criticism, Dutton, New York 1936, p. 278f., 229. Taine had 
previously proclaimed a scientific approach to art, says Venturi, but had not avoided all 
evaluation. Fiedler, C., On Judging Works of Visual Art, Berkeley, California 1949. (Tr. 
with introduction by H. Schaefer-Simmern.) 

30 Dessoir, M., op. cit., and Beitrdage ztir allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft, Stuttgart 1929. 
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meetings he inspired were hospitable toward a great variety of subjects and 
opinions, which seemed to bear directly or indirectly on the understanding of 
the arts. They included a great many specialized studies of artists and works of 
art. They included research on the psychology of art, along many lines. Dessoir 
himself emphasized the psychology of the artist, and of creative imagination. 
Thus the “general science of art”’ opened its doors to all other scientific studies 
of the arts besides the historical one. 

There was much discussion in Germany as to whether “aesthetics” and “gen- 
eral science of art’’ should be considered one subject, or two allied ones. Dessoir 
and his friends chose the latter alternative, assuming that the traditional, narrow 
definition of aesthetics as philosophy of beauty was too firmly fixed to be altered. 
That definition was too narrow to cover all the newer, more descriptive studies 
of the arts and aesthetic experience; hence the other name must be added to 
cover them. At the same time, the constant coupling of the two names, “aes- 
thetics and general science of art,’”’ implied also the existence of a new, broad 
field including them both. The union thus attempted under the double title was 
not only a union of ideas, an abstract realm of knowledge; it was a plan for active 
cooperation among scholars in separate academic realms. In Germany as in the 
United States, the gulf between various approaches to the arts is widened by 
divisions in academic, professional organization, especially in university and 
technical faculties. Theoretically, it seems easy to focus many different view- 
points on the study of the arts; actually, one must bridge or break down in- 
numerable departmental fences, the result of modern specialized education and 
research. The professors of philosophy, the artists, art historians, and critics of 
the arts, must all be drawn out of their exclusive workrooms, and induced to 
collaborate with each other. Borderline studies must be made, and borderline 
professorships established. New societies, periodicals, and series of monographs 
are practical means to that end. Dessoir’s double title gave a reassuring plat- 
form, whereon many types of modern scholar could meet and work together, 
without seeming to abandon their own special approaches, or be absorbed into 
the old-fashioned “philosophy of beauty.” 

There are other dangers, Dessoir and his friends believed, in calling the com- 
bined field “aesthetics.” It might seem to imply that art was nothing but the 
manifestation of beauty or that the only way of experiencing art was as a source 
of aesthetic pleasure. Such implications they strongly rejected, being impressed 
by the great variety of functions which art has exercised, and the importance of 
studying them open-mindedly. Emphasis on beauty, they felt, stressed the appre- 
ciator’s point of view at the expense of the artist’s. Moreover, “beauty” was apt 
to be interpreted as “classical beauty,” in accordance with the Winckelmann 
tradition. Many other types of art, oriental and primitive, which classical taste 
condemned as ugly, must also receive unprejudiced study by the science of art. 

The current tendency in France and America is away from Dessoir’s double 
title, and toward including both subjects under the single name “aesthetics.” 
Emil Utitz, an associate of Dessoir’s, does not insist on maintaining the dis- 
tinction between them. In a recent letter to the author, he wrote, “I completely 
agree with you when you say: ‘The important thing is to have an active discipline 
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concerned with factual, scientific studies of the arts from many points of view— 
psychological, sociological, religious, and other—whether it be distinguished from 
aesthetics or included in a broader concept of aesthetics.’” 

The French society, which was organized before the second world war as 
L’ Association pour l’Etude des Arts et les Recherches relatives a la Science de ’ Art, 
was dormant during the war. It was revived in 1945 under the simple title, 
Société Francaise d’Esthétique. Its quarterly magazine began publication in 1948 
under the title Revue d’Esthétique. The list of topics discussed by both the 
French and the American Society and periodical makes it clear that ‘“‘science of 
art” is now covered by the single word “aesthetics.” The term allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft and its English translation, “general science of art,” have never 
found much favor in the United States. They are cumbersome and raise un- 
necessary controversy over whether there can be a “science” of art, strictly 
speaking. Some prefer “philosophy of art,” but that term suggests the old, 
restricted status of the subject as a branch or application of philosophy. It seems 
to deny the subject’s modern aspiration to be a distinct, major field of investi- 
gation, based on observation of the arts rather than on deduction from 
philosophical principles, and cooperating with the sciences quite as much as 
with specialized philosophy. 

The very fact that aesthetics as a subject has been so undeveloped in America 
has prevented its name from acquiring the definite meaning, restricted to the 
philosophy of beauty, which Dessoir and his friends found obstructive. It is 
correspondingly easier, for those who now seek to establish it as an important 
subject in American higher education, to give the word “aesthetics” the newer, 
broader interpretation. Only a few American writers*! have sought to preserve 
the sharp distinction between aesthetics and the science or philosophy of art. 
Of course, if we could start with a clean slate, it would not be hard to find a 
better name than “aesthetics,” with its many confusing associations. But it is 
fairly well established in the broader sense, and a new name would be hard to 
substitute. 

Flexibility in changing the names and scope of academic subjects is charac- 
teristic of the American educational system. In Germany and France, where 
universities have long been under strongly centralized, state control, such changes 
are more difficult. Here it is comparatively easy to establish a new subject, 
department, or professorial chair, or to work out informal, cooperative courses 
between different departments. In Germany, where aesthetics had considerable 
academic prestige, it was usually iaught by a full professor, as a branch of system- 
atic philosophy. Special courses on it were usually given by instructors of 
lower rank. Little or no recognition was given to allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft as 
a definite university subject. In spite of the great theoretical advances made by 
Dessoir and his group, and their success in building up a miscellaneous public 
interested in the “general science of art,” neither they nor the French had gone 
very far before World War II, in establishing it as a major academic subject. 

12. French and English contributions. 


31 E.g., H. Kuhn in “Philosophy of Art” and D. H. Parker on “‘Aesthetics,’’ in Encyclo- 
pedia of the Arts, New York 1946, pp. 741, 14. 
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It would be going too far to give the Germans full credit for it, or for the 
scientific, naturalistic approach to aesthetics. French, English, and American 
scholars during the past seventy-five years have done a tremendous amount of 
objective research in the history of all the arts, and in the description of styles, 
which parallels the Kunstwissenschaft movement in Germany. The French have 
their own scientific tradition in aesthetics, stemming largely from Comte, Taine, 
and Véron. Taine stated its objectives clearly in the first of his lectures on The 
Philosophy of Art, delivered in 1864, and thus antedating the German leaders in 
Kunstwissenschaft.2 Hennequin, Galabert, and others in the nineties outlined 
further approaches to scientific aesthetics, such as esthopsychologie, or aesthetic 
psychology: “the science of works of art considered as psychological documents 
concerning their authors or the public which admired them.” Paul Valéry and 
Victor Basch, on the eve of World War II, opened the Second International 
Congress on Aesthetics and the Science of Art by pointing out the ways in which 
aesthetics can make use of scientific aid in attacking its own central problems, 
such as the nature and conditions of aesthetic pleasure, and the “laws” or re- 
currences in art history.** Charles Lalo had discussed the methodology of a 
broadly scientific aesthetics in 1908, with a review of previous German, French, 
and English work, and had then proceeded into many fields—especially music 
and literature—with his penetrating psychological and sociological analyses.*® 
Etienne Souriau in 1929 outlined a future course for scientific aesthetics.*® 
Monod-Herzen, Lehel, and Lucien Rudrauf attempted the morphology or struc- 
tural analysis of artistic forms.*” Bouglé’s Evolution of Values placed the sub- 


ject of aesthetic value in a context of naturalistic sociology. France has had many 
first-rate cultural historians and analysts of style, such as MAle in the medieval, 


32 The aim was “‘defining the nature and marking the conditions of existence of each art.’’ 
Such a study ‘‘imposes no precepts, but ascertains and verifies laws.’’ It ‘“‘considers human 
productions, and particularly works of art, as facts and productions of which it is essential 
to mark the characteristics and seek the causes, and nothing more. . . . Science neither 
pardons nor proscribes; it verifies and explains. It does not say to you, despise Dutch art 
because it is vulgar, and prize only Italian art... . Science has sympathies for all the 
forms of art, and for all schools, even for those most opposed to each other. . . . It accepts 
them as so many manifestations of the human mind. . . . It is analogous to botany, which 
studies the orange, the laurel, the pine, and the birch with equal interest; it is itself a 
species of botany, applied not to plants, but to the works of man. By virtue of this it keeps 
pace with the general movement of the day, which now affiliates the moral sciences with the 
natural sciences.” 

33 Lalande, Vocabulaire, p. 291. Hennequin, E., La Critique scientifique, Paris 1888. 
Galabert, E., Les fondements de l’esthétique scientifique, Paris 1898; Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, 1898, pp. 1-15. 

84 Discours liminaires by Paul Valéry and Victor Basch, in Deuxitme Congres Interna- 
tional d’Esthétique et de Science de l’Art, Paris 1937, pp. XII, LI. Basch was appointed in 
1918 as the first professor of aesthetics and science of art at the Sorbonne. 

35 T’esthétique expérimentale contemporaine, 1908; Les sentiments esthétiques, 1910; 
L’art et la vie sociale, 1921; Eléments d’une esthétique musicale scientifique, 1939; L’esthétique 
du rire, 1949, and others. 

36 L’avenir de l’esthétique: essai sur l’objet d’une science naissante. 

37 Monod-Herzen, E., Principes de Morphologie générale, 1927; Marguery, E., L’oeuwvre 
d’art, 1929; Lehel, F., Morphologie comparée des arts, 1930; Rudrauf, L., L’Annonciation, 
1943. 
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and Grousset in the oriental field. Henri Focillon, in his essay on The Life of 
Forms in Art and in his lectures at Yale and other universities, made a notable 
contribution to the “general science of art” in America. He disliked “aesthetics,” 
in the old sense, but was a leader in scientific aesthetics nevertheless from his 
vantage point as an art historian. 

In England, Grant Allen’s Physiological Aesthetics (1877) was a landmark in 
the scientific approach. Banister Fletcher’s monumental History of Architecture 
on the Comparative Method first appeared in 1896. It gives a comparative analysis 
of the Gothic, Classic, and Renaissance styles in regard to general plans, walls, 
openings, roofs, columns, mouldings, and ornament, with many concrete examples 
and a discussion of geographical, geological, climatic, religious, social, and his- 
torical influences on style. Works of this type qualify as Kunstwissenschaft and 
as aesthetics in the broad present sense, whether or not their authors so labelled 
them. But in the English-speaking world of recent years, theoretical studies 
within a single art have not been linked up systematically with those in other 
arts, or with philosophic aesthetics. This is true of many important British 
studies in special fields related to aesthetics, such as those of Frazer in cultural 
anthropology and folklore, of Havelock Ellis on the dance and on the psychology 
and literature of sex, of R. G. Moulton on literary form, of Donald Tovey on 
music analysis, of Roger Fry and Herbert Read on visual art. The ingredients 
for scientific aesthetics are present, but more thorough synthesis is needed. 

The time is overdue for bringing these ingredients together, first of all through 
a large-scale program of bibliographies, translations, critical summaries, and 
publications in different languages; second, through more thoroughly integrated, 
original syntheses. For this purpose, a clear conception of the new and broad 
extent of aesthetics is essential. Much of the writing, now accepted by aestheticians 
as important for their subject, is not so labelled. An author, with the old concep- 
tion of “aesthetics” in mind, may even deny that he is writing about it, or has 
any interest in it. Many such reluctant collaborators are being claimed by 
aesthetics, willy-nilly. This makes it hard to survey current trends in the sub- 
ject. It would be easy to limit one’s account to the few recent publications, most 
of them highly specialized, which are explicitly classed as aesthetics. But that 
would give a very inadequate picture of what is happening on a larger scale. 

In saying that aesthetics is expanding to include “general science of art,’”’ we 
do not, then, refer only to the work of German aestheticians, psychologists, and 
art historians. To Dessoir belongs the chief credit for publicizing the need of 
cooperation between philosophical aesthetics and empirical studies of the arts. 
He advanced the subject more by promoting cooperation among different groups 
of scholars, and by combining their contributions, than by any particular new 
discovery or theory of his own. The German-writing school of cultural historians, 
from Burckhardt through Fiedler, Riegl, Wélfflin, Dilthey, Cassirer, Hermann 
Schneider, Spengler (in spite of his many errors), Leichtentritt, Sachs, Panofsky, 
and others, have made great indirect contributions to aesthetics through show- 
ing the role of the arts in the history of civilization. Important supplementary 


388 The Ancient Classical Drama, Oxford 1890; The Modern Study of Literature, Chicago 
1915, ete. 
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work is coming from other countries and other subjects: especially psychology, 
anthropology, and the cultural history of the orient. Thus we have seen, flowing 
into contemporary aesthetics, many streams of thought and investigation which 
had nothing directly to do with the German “science of art”? movement, even 
though they can be broadly grouped under that heading. 

13. Can aesthetics be a science? Criteria of scientific status. 

There has been a good deal of argument as to whether aesthetics is a science, 
or can ever become one. The answer depends, first, on what we include within 
the field of aesthetics; and, second, on the definition of “science” we accept. 
There are several correct ones, according to the dictionaries. 

In the narrow sense, which emphasizes exact measurement, aesthetics is not a 
science and will not become so in the near future. A small amount of measure- 
ment is being done in aesthetics, of works of art and related psychological 
phenomena. Works of art can be measured in some respects with considerable 
accuracy: for example, as to the dimensions of buildings and vases, the shape 
and placing of lines in a picture, the sequences of rhythmic and pitch variations 
in music.* Overt behavior can be statistically measured, as in votes of preference 
or other expressions of opinion, and in popular demand for this or that kind of 
art.“ But many deeper phases of art and aesthetic experience—e.g., the specific 
emotional suggestiveness of music, painting, and poetry—are far too complex 
and variable to be measured accurately at present. The scope for significant 
measurement in aesthetics is gradually increasing, and will continue to increase. 
But there is much spade-work to be done in the preliminary grouping, analysis, 
and interpretation of phenomena before exact methods will be of major impor- 
tance. 

Exact quantitative laws and formulas are seldom attained outside the realm 
of physical science. Economics uses them increasingly ; anthropology and political 
science, comparatively little. Even in biology, where exact methods have grown 
considerably since Mendel, there is a great deal of important investigation which 
cannot be stated in precise quantitative terms. Croce is right in charging that 
“the inductive aestheticians have not yet discovered one single law.” But “laws” 
in the old-fashioned, absolutistic sense of invariable uniformities in nature are 
scarcer than we used to think, even in the physical sciences. Instead, the scien- 
tist now talks rather in terms of averages, correlations, and over-all trends. 
These emerge gradually out of the multiplicity of data in all realms. We do not 
measure them exactly, all at once, but gradually refine our quantitative esti- 
mates. 

It is misleading to restrict the concept of science to fields where measurement 
is highly developed, as many physical scientists insist on doing. It seems to 
relegate all humanistic investigation to the outer darkness of mere guesswork. 
It obscures the important relative differences, in degree of development along 


39 Vitruvius, De Architectura, Bk. III. Birkhoff, G. D., Aesthetic Measure, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1933. Hambidge, J., Dynamic Symmetry in Composition, Cambridge, Mass. 1923. 
Schillinger, J., The Schillinger System of Musical Composition, New York 1941. 

40 Farnsworth, P. R., Trembley, J. C., and Dutton, C. E., ‘“Masculinity and Femininity 
of Musical Phenomena,”’ in this issue. 
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scientific lines, between various fields of investigation. It obscures the important 
fact that, even where measurement is not yet possible, great advances can be 
made away from primitive thinking toward controlled observation and logical 
inference. The mathematical and physical sciences made such advances over 
two thousand years ago, very slowly and gradually, and are still not free from 
traces of wishful thinking, or from thinking in terms of a local culture-pattern. 
Other subjects, now trying to make them, should not be discouraged by the 
supercilious pronouncement that it never can be done. A more constructive view 
of science is to regard it as a way of thinking which is being gradually developed 
in one field of phenomena after another. In deciding on the extent to which a 
subject has become scientific, we should judge not only by its conclusions—laws, 
’ formulas, descriptions of fact—but also by its aims and methods of reasoning. 

Coming back to the question, “Can aesthetics become a science?’’, the answer 
is definitely ‘“yes’”—in the broad sense wherein science is defined by Webster as 
“A branch of study which is concerned with observation and classification of 
facts, esp. with the establishment . . . of verifiable general laws, chiefly by induc- 
tion and hypotheses; as, the biological, historical, and mathematical sciences. 
Specif., accumulated and accepted knowledge which has been systematized and 
formulated with reference to the discovery of general truths or the operation of 
general laws.” This definition leaves room for subjects which do not, at present, 
formulate quantitative laws, or indeed any laws. Certainly the historical and 
social sciences do not on any large scale. They establish particular events, general 
tendencies, causal connections, but not laws of the Newtonian type. Their claim 
to scientific status lies rather in their spirit of objective, impartial inquiry, and 
in their systematic effort to control observation and inference by logical stand- 
ards. Aesthetics is already fairly scientific in these respects, and becoming steadily 
more so. It is a natural science, in the sense that man and all his works, including 
art, are phenomena of nature. In the narrower sense, in which man is contrasted 
with physical nature, it is a humanistic science like psychology and sociology. 

If, however, aesthetics is understood in the old, purely normative way as a 
subject which attempts to set up universal laws of beauty and good taste which 
shall be binding on all individuals, and to prove that we ought to admire one 
kind of art rather than another, then indeed aesthetics cannot become a science, 
or even a progressive branch of philosophy. From the standpoint of naturalistic 
science, it is attempting the impossible. The only “laws” it should try to establish 
are flexible, tentative descriptions of observed recurrent patterns in aesthetic 
phenomena, such as the tendency of certain kinds of art to produce certain 
effects on certain kinds of person under certain conditions. 

Some authorities emphasize prediction and control as criteria of scientific status. 
Prediction is far advanced in astronomy; control is almost non-existent there, 
by the nature of the facts. (Indirectly, as through the calendar, astronomy does 
help us in controlling human affairs; but the stars and planets so far elude our 
influence—fortunately, perhaps.) In history and anthropology there is little 
attempt at either prediction or control. In dealing with the arts, however, a large 
amount of rough, informal prediction and control is already exercised. Book and 
magazine publishers, theater and film producers, concert bureaus—all these often 
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make mistakes, but on the whole they make their living by guessing correctly as 
to what people of different kinds will like enough to pay for, in the realm of art. 
Educational experiment with the use of different kinds of art is constantly in- 
creasing our understanding of what effects each type will have on the thoughts, 
emotions, and abilities of different types and ages of student. Organized religion 
and government have used art since prehistoric times to influence the feelings, 
thoughts, and actions of the public. Greater understanding of the psychological 
means of such control leads to greater power in exercising it. The results of such 
practical observation and experiment do not often get into textbooks on aes- 
thetics; they are more likely to appear in a book on the psychology of adver- 
tising. Such dissociation among the various approaches to understanding the 
arts is characteristic of this transitional period. 

There is no reason why science should limit its experimental study of control 
through art to the often trivial concerns of advertising and the often harmful’ 
aims of political propaganda. It can examine the power of art to produce any 
kind of effect, desired or undesired; individual or social; aesthetic or practical; 
sensuous, emotional, intellectual, or spiritual.“ It can study the effects of varying 
any type of artistic stimulus in relation to the other variable factors concerned. 

There are many ways in which prediction, or estimate of probability, is be- 
coming an important task of aesthetics. Some are concerned with appreciation, 
taste, preference, enjoyment, liking, and so on. The problem may concern a 
particular individual at a particular time: what will be his response to a particular 
work of art? It may be hard or impossible to predict it, because of the many 
variable factors (e.g., transitory moods and attitudes) within him which are 
inaccessible to view. If the problem concerns a large group of persons belonging 
to a well-defined type, over a long period of time, prediction becomes more 
dependable, as in actuarial science; the minor variations and momentary devia- 
tions cancel out. 

Another type of prediction in aesthetics is concerned with the production of 
art. What types of art will be produced in the near and far future? Here again it 
is hard to tell in a particular case: what kind of picture will a certain boy draw 
tomorrow, if left to himself? One can predict only in certain general charac- 
teristics normal to his age-level, etc. The larger inquiry takes us into the realm 
of art history: of styles and style trends. We are just beginning to discern the 
main outlines of the past history of styles in each art, and in art as a whole: 
the broad inclusive trends, such as the alternation of classic and romantic, 
Apollonian and Dionysian, throughout the world. As we learn to plot the curves 
of past and recent tendencies, we naturally speculate about the future: can one 
prolong or project a certajn curve into the next quarter century? Will a certain 
basic cycle recur, as it has many times before? Similar questions arise in economics 
and other social sciences. One is never quite sure; unforeseen factors may break 
in; but the margin of error is progressively reduced. Already, in art, there is a 
great deal of trained guesswork as to future trends in production: especially in 
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the realm of fashions in clothing. Science can gradually increase their dependa- 
bility. Trends in production and in taste or appreciation are of course intimately 
connected: each influences the other; they never diverge very far. 

We owe largely to Auguste Comte the idea that the sciences develop in a 
certain order, the earlier ones providing necessary means or foundations for the 
later ones. Mathematics, he pointed out, first entered the “positive” stage; then 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology. The advance has been from 
simple to complex: the earlier sciences describing the world in respect to a few 
comparatively simple and constant characteristics such as number, magnitude, 
and mass; the later ones describing more and more complex and variable phe- 
nomena such as those of human society. Each science presupposes its prede- 
cessors. Comte did not envisage psychology as a special science, but divided its 
phenomena between biology and sociology. His theory was incorrect in some 
respects, but on the whole it has been confirmed by later events. Mathematics 
employs logic. The physical sciences depend to a large extent on mathematics. 
Biology, which made a decisive step toward science in the 18th century with 
the logical classifications of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and others, now uses mathematics 
and chemistry to an increasing extent. The social sciences, which advanced 
toward scientific status in the early 19th century, use the concept of evolution 
and other tools derived from the biological, physical, and mathematical sciences. 
Next to achieve scientific status was psychology, formerly “the philosophy of 
mind,” which adopted experimental methods in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, through the efforts of such men as Helmholtz, Fechner, Wundt, and 
William James. Their observation was partly in the laboratory, partly clinical 
(as in the case of Charcot and Freud), partly in the outside world of human 
behavior. It was heavily indebted to previous biological work on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the brain and nervous system. Psychology is still 
learning how to make full use of the social sciences, such as anthropology, with 
their information on the varieties of psychic phenomena in different cultures. 

These general facts about the history of science apply significantly to the 
present situation in aesthetics. No subject can become a full-fledged science 
until the prerequisites have been provided by the older sciences. Before then, it 
may have individual pioneer steps, brilliant anticipations, but no concerted, 
systematic procedure along scientific lines. Attempts to introduce the latter before 
the prerequisites are available will be premature and disappointing. This occurred 
in aesthetics in 1876, when Fechner tried to introduce laboratory measurement. 
He did not then succeed in making aesthetics scientific, because the chief pre- 
requisites were not yet in existence. Without them, the central phenomena of 
art and aesthetic experience were inaccessible and mysterious. Indirectly, Fechner 
helped to provide the necessary tools; through helping to establish the new, 
experimental psychology, he did much to lay the foundation for scientific aes- 
thetics in the twentieth century. 

14. Development of the prerequisites for scientific aesthetics. 

To an extent not commonly realized, the necessary tools and materials for 
scientific aesthetics have been developed since 1900. Let us briefly summarize 
three groups of them, in particular. 
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In the first place, a sufficient amount and variety of works of art are now avail- 
able, to allow generalization about the arts of mankind on a broad scale. For the 
first time, we now have a fair sampling of the chief art products of all the prin- 
cipal civilizations, nationalities, and stages of development. There are still large 
gaps in our knowledge, but we can see world art as a whole in a way impossible 
as late as 1900. This applies to the visual arts, where our data for comparison 
include a much wider sampling of oriental, archaic, and primitive arts.” This is 
due in part to archeological excavaticn; in part to exploration, travel, commerce, 
museum techniques, and improved methods of reproduction, as in color-prints 
and casts. It applies to world literature, where improved translations and new 
editions are now available on a much greater scale. It applies to music, where 
new phonograph and sound-film recordings are bringing us exotic music such as 
that of India, Java, and the African tribes, as well as much unfamiliar European 
music of the Baroque, Renaissance, and Middle Ages.“ 

In the second place, the social sciences have codperated to document these 
works of art for us historically and culturally: to help us understand them by 
seeing them, not merely as museum exhibits, but in their cultural setting.“ They 
show us the status and functions of art and artist in various times and places. 
Anthropology and ethnology are showing us the meaning of primitive and 
oriental arts, in relation to the entire culture-pattern in which they were pro- 
duced, including religious, social, economic, moral, technological, and other fac- 
tors. Slowly, this approach is being extended to the complex and diversified 
higher civilizations of east and west.*® 

In the third place, recent psychology has given us a general, naturalistic 
description of human nature; of its physiological basis, its animal origin, its inborn 
mechanisms, powers, and processes of learning; its cycle of growth and senescence 
in personality and mental abilities. We are given an account of such basic func- 
tions as visual and auditory perception, emotion, and conation. Psychoanalysis 
and depth psychology have explored the life of fantasy in its conscious and un- 
conscious levels; the nature of emotion and motivation. All these have a direct, 
obvious bearing on the arts.*® The processes and mechanisms involved in the 
creation and appreciation of art are now seen to be, not fundamentally unique 
or separate, but special applications of those which occur in all other main realms 
of human activity. Before scientific psychology had given us this general frame- 
work of human nature, it was impossible for aesthetics to lift itself, by its own 
bootstraps, into an understanding of art. 
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In terms of psychology, we can now approach the analysis of aesthetic form 
in a new and searching way.* A painting or statue is not only a physical form, a 
configuration of molecules; a sonata is not only a succession of sound-waves. 
Each is also an aesthetic form: a stimulus to apperception, which includes the 
apprehending of complex configurations of presented sensory details and of 
suggested meanings. Suggested meanings become comparatively objective (or 
intersubjective) when culturally established, as in the cross as a symbol of 
Christianity. A work of art also stimulates emotional, conative, and evaluative 
responses, which are important for study in aesthetic psychology, but which 
are highly variable from person to person and moment to moment. Hence it is 
usually advisable to exclude the observer’s affective responses from a description 
of the form of a work of art. Even the apprehension of its meanings or suggestive 
factor is dependent partly on the observer’s previous experience and education. 
Its powers of stimulation are determined to a large extent by the culture-pattern 
within which the work of art is experienced. A work of art is a vehicle for pre- 
serving and transmitting individual and social experience culturally. When the 
work of art is produced in one culture, and is exported or preserved for observa- 
tion by another culture, its meanings are certain to change. Thus the description 
of a work of art in regard to its powers of suggestion requires reference to one or 
more cultural backgrounds. The analysis of form also involves a study of the 
sensory and other psychological components in artistic form, such as line, color, 
pitch, and rhythm. It involves a study of the ways in which all these diverse 
components are combined in various arts and mediums to produce the countless 
variety of individual works of art, and of historic styles. The descriptive analysis 
of form and style, along this and similar lines, is now called the ‘morphology of 
art,” or “aesthetic morphology.’ Stylistic analysis is one type or subdivision of 
it. 

Another psychological approach to the analysis of art seeks to infer the artist’s 
traits of personality, his motives and mental processes, both conscious and un- 
conscious, from observation of his products.*° Following Freud’s analysis of the 
novel Gradiva, and Jung’s of myths and mandalas, many such interpretations 
have been made of literature, painting, and sculpture. Drawings and sculpture 
by the insane, neurotic, blind, and other types of person have also been psycho- 
analyzed. The aim may then be therapeutic or educational. Children’s drawings 
are analyzed to discover their anxieties and personal problems. A subject’s be- 
havior toward art—e.g., his comments about a picture— is likewise interpreted 
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as psychological or psychiatric data." Far-fetched, unwarranted inferences are 
sometimes made, but on the whole this approach is throwing much new light on 
the ways personality expresses itself in art and in responses to art. Critics have 
had to warn us, however, that such psychoanalyses of the product and its maker 
do not provide a basis for evaluating it. The insanity of Van Gogh does not 
imply that his art is necessarily insane or inferior. 

Philosophical aesthetics has been slow to accept the contributions of recent 
psychology. Its attempts at a psychology of art have clung to metaphysical 
abstractions, of little relevance in explaining actual works of art. There has been 
a long series of attempts to formulate one simple principle for explaining aesthetic 
phenomena, from “the sense of beauty” to “expression” and “empathy.” Some, 
like “‘wish-fulfillment,” have been taken from other branches of psychology, in a 
detached way, without thorough assimilation of the related materials—in this 
case, psychoanalytic. The extreme behaviorism of much American psychology 
has made us timid about other approaches, especially the introspective. There 
are promising signs of increasing rapprochement between psychology, aesthetics, 
and the arts; one after another, approaches such as Gestalt, personality diagnosis, 
and the psychology of learning are applied to aesthetic problems.” 

With the aid of psychoanalysis and individual psychology, we are now in a 
position to explore systematically the types of personality found in the world 
of art, the personalities of artists, and their relation to the kind of art produced; 
the symbolic meanings of art as an expression of the artist’s partly unconscious 
desires and conflicts;* the relation between taste and personality; the factors 
determining preference in art; the ways in which art is experienced, used, and 
evaluated by persons of different age-levels, sexes, and personality types; of 
different social, educational, economic, religious, and racial groups. The Jungian 
approach stressing the extrovert-introvert contrast and the inheritance of arche- 
typal concepts is being applied to all phases of art and folklore. Special attention 
is being given to the art produced and preferred by children of different ages and 
sexes, in different mediums; to the development of art abilities and individual 
types of expression, as related to general mental and emotional growth, health, 
and maladjustment. Methods of education in the arts are being revised in the 
light of a fuller understanding of child psychology, the factors making for creative 
imagination, and its value to the child. 

Semantics, with its study of words and other signs and meanings, involves an 
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application of psychology and logic to a certain kind of cultural mechanism for 
the communication and recording of thought. It overlaps aesthetic psychology, 
especially in the study of literature, of signs, symbols, and meanings in all arts, 
and of art criticism and evaluation expressed in words.** 

General psychology has much to learn from a study of aesthetic data. Its 
account of human nature is sadly incomplete while it neglects those forms of 
thought and construction in which human nature expresses itself on civilized 
levels. It has learned much, but can learn a great deal more, from the insights 
of artists about human nature: for example, from the poetry of Coleridge.** 
Many current psychological notions about “basic human nature,” put forward 
as true of all mankind, have been derived from too limited a sampling of human 
beings; mostly from modern western urban culture. Its dilemma has been, that 
in examining thought on a high level of complex, rational, and imaginative de- 
velopment, it necessarily moves away from those levels on which generalizations 
can be made about all human beings, or even all humans of a certain age, sex, and 
personality type. It enters a realm where the patterns of thought, feeling, and 
behavior differ tremendously in different cultures and periods of history. To 
find psychological principles with any approach to universal validity on this 
level, we must first compare a great many cultures, and trait-complexes within 
them. 

This leads directly to the comparative analysis of styles in art; to their in- 
terpretation, not only as kinds of art product, but as evidences of how people 
think, feel, imagine, and act in a certain place, time, and cultural setting. One 
of the new psychological approaches which is most promising for aesthetics is 
that of cultural psychology, or the psychology of different cultural groups, often 
involving a combination of psychoanalysis with anthropology and ethnology.” 
Building upon the hypotheses of Freud’s Totem and Taboo, but often differing 
with Freud on special points (e.g., the universality of the Oedipus complex), and 
building also on fresh data gathered in the field, it provides illuminating theories 
of the different types of basic personality involved in different culture-patterns. 
Little has been done so far to interpret the art products of these different peoples 
in the light of a deeper understanding of their psychic structure; but that is the 
obvious next step, from the standpoint of aesthetics. 

Important contributions to aesthetics are being made, in America as else- 
where, by logic, mathematics, the physical and biological sciences; but space 
is lacking here to discuss them. 
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15. Summary of current trends. 

The following tendencies appear to be ascendant in American aesthetics, 
though by no means completely victorious: 

(a) An international and intercultural outlook, rather than a narrowly na- 
tionalistic one; a broadly human, world outlook, rather than a purely occidental 
one; a selective synthesis of attitudes toward art from many different cultures.® 
This parallels and supplements the current eclectic wave in the arts themselves, 
with much selective borrowing, revival, and adaptation from exotic and primi- 
tive styles, and different degrees of success in thoroughly integrating them. 

(b) An enlargement of the scope of aesthetics to include, besides the traditional 
problems of aesthetic value, all theoretical studies of the arts and related types 
of experience and behavior. Thus it includes the more general, philosophical 
areas in a number of different scientific approaches to these phenomena: espe- 
cially those of psychology, the history of the arts and of culture, sociology, and 
anthropology. 

(c) As a phase of this enlargement, there is less narrow concentration on the 
problem of defining ‘‘beauty.” Aesthetics was formerly regarded as “the philoso- 
phy of beauty,” a subject devoted largely to explaining the nature of beauty 
and ugliness, with a few related ideas such as “good taste” and “the sublime.” 
These words occur much less often in contemporary discussion. There is no 
other small set of concepts to take their place, but a much wider range, to cope 
with the diverse phenomena of art and behavior toward art. As to art, there is 
much discussion of the varieties of form and style and of factors in them, such 
as design, representation, and symbolism. The psychology of art (aesthetic 
psychology) is no longer limited to ‘‘the sense of beauty,” “good taste,’’ and the 
“aesthetic attitude” in a narrow sense (e.g., implying extreme detachment). It 
studies a great variety of responses to art, of ways of experiencing and using it, 
all of which are in a broad sense aesthetic phenomena; also many ways of pro- 
ducing and performing it—there is no one, uniform “creative process.” To under- 
stand the processes involved in art, aesthetic psychology has to study them in 
other manifestations also: e.g., to study fantasy in dreams and neurotic symp- 
toms as well as in art. But it emphasizes the ways in which human nature mani- 
fests itself in art. 

(d) Greater interest in the cultural and social aspects of art, along 
with sustained interest in the artist as an individual personality. Art is regarded 
more as a social manifestation than as a product of isolated individual genius or 
supernatural inspiration. Both artist and work of art are linked up with recur- 
rent psychological and cultural trends, instead of being placed on a high pedestal 
as completely unique and inexplicable. Art is also a social problem and responsi- 
bility, for best use and development in the interest of general welfare. 
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(e) Greater interest in the utilitarian, instrumental, functional aspects of art, 
along with sustained interest in the more distinctively aesthetic ones, which 
are experienced in direct perception. Abandonment of the sharp antithesis be- 
tween aesthetic and practical, fine and useful art; recognition that both types 
are constantly mingled. Abandonment of the aristocratic assumption that purely 
fine and aesthetic art and experience are essentially superior. (These points are 
much emphasized by Dewey.) At the same time, there is a growing belief that 
American culture has overemphasized the narrowly practical, and needs to de- 
velop the aesthetic and intellectual phases of its culture. Thomas Jefferson, who 
combined artistic gifts with democratic statesmanship, set us a good example 
in this respect: due attention to both practical utility and decorative form; a 
place for the arts in liberal education. 

(f) A broadly practical approach to aesthetics itself. From Emerson to Dewey, 
it has been emphasized in America that philosophy itself, as well as art, should 
retain close touch with everyday life. Philosophical ideas should grow out of prac- 
ticalas well as scientific experience, and return again to help reorganize our 
thought and action in every phase of life. Aesthetic theory, likewise, should grow 
out of experience with the arts and other aesthetic phases of life; then return to 
clarify and redirect our beliefs and attitudes in that realm. It should be practical 
and utilitarian in this broad sense, though not (this point is often misunderstood 
abroad) in the sense of seeking quick material returns in the shape of power, 
wealth, efficiency, physical comfort, and the like. A broad conception of ‘“‘prac- 
tice” includes all phases of aesthetic and artistic activity: the writing of sym- 
phonies and sonnets and the appreciation of their aesthetic, intellectual, and 
other spiritual values. In these activities, aesthetic methods and concepts can 
be dynamic, useful tools, and American writers are trying to make them so. 
Things which are “useless” in the narrowly practical sense may have another 
kind of utility in the cultural realm. In Europe, the tradition lingers on that 
aesthetics should confine itself to pure, abstract reasoning about beauty, and that 
any practical aim whatever in such reasoning is a fault, not a virtue. The danger 
of this attitude, from the American point of view, is that aesthetic theory be- 
comes inert, false, and artificial, of little value even on the intellectual level. 

(g) A democratic attitude, regarding art as for the benefit of all who are capable 
of making, using, or enjoying it; a disposition to extend its benefits and oppor- 
tunities as widely as possible, and to allow considerable freedom of experimen- 
tation in it.*° Such freedom is limited by precarious economic support for many 
kinds of art; also by moral codes which are still strict in sexual matters, though 
relaxing; also by pressures from various racial and religious groups to prevent 
artistic expressions offensive to them. This applies especially to mass media such 
as film and radio. Otherwise, there is no strong tendency to limit the production 
of art to that which all can understand and enjoy, or to make it directly sub- 
servient to the state, as in totalitarian régimes. The activity and influence of 
government in art remain slight (much less than in Europe) having declined 
again since the wave of government sponsorship for art projects during the 
recent depression. One of the distinctive features of American art is its almost 
wholly private sponsorship, by individuals or corporations; the comparative lack 
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of direct initiative in art production by political or ecclesiastical agencies. This 
is reflected in aesthetic theories of the autonomy of art, its right to complete 
freedom of individual expression, as opposed to the belief in its subordination to 
church or state; and to an emphasis on its religious, moral, or civic responsibility. 
The doctrine of “art for art’s sake” remains strong in practice though often 
attacked by American theorists; art being still popularly regarded as a pastime 
for leisure entertainment. 

(h) Empiricism, in a broad sense, rather than a priori rationalism or mysticism. 
The basing of inferences on observation through the senses and by introspection; 
on experience, individual and collective, rather than on deduction from first 
principles regarded as self-evident or as revealed by supernatural authority. 
This does not imply any of the special psychological and epistemological theories 
which have been associated with empiricism in the past, especially in British 
eighteenth century philosophy. It does not imply extreme associationism or 
behaviorism, or the limiting of data to what can be directly observed from the 
outside. 

(i) In value theory, a trend toward relativism and descriptive, factual investigation. 

(j) In metaphysics and in general philosophical world-view, a trend toward 
naturalism. Let us consider these last two trends in some detail. 

16. Trends in aesthetic value-theory. 

Moderate relativism in standards of value lies between the two opposite 
extremes of absolutism and individualistic anarchy.“ It implies a belief that 
there is no single rule or standard for determining the worth of a work of art 
under any and all conditions; there is no metaphysical or religious basis for 
believing that any specific standards of good art are inherent in the nature of 
the universe, or that any one style of art is divinely ordained. There is no par- 
ticular kind of art which is best from every point of view; there is no one right 
way to produce, perform, or experience art; there are many good ways, each 
with different values. On the other hand, aesthetic value is not to be dismissed 
as purely subjective and individual. Evaluation is both an individual and a 
social process, based in part on our common physical nature, in part on the 
diverse and changing conditions, needs, and functions which art is called upon to 
exercise, and in relation to which works of art are given different values at 
different times.® 

There is increasing emphasis today on a descriptive, fact-finding approach 
to aesthetics, as distinguished from the old, purely evaluative approach. Aes- 
thetics and ethics were formerly regarded as “normative” subjects, aimed at 
establishing rules of good art and standards for evaluation. This was in contrast 
with the “natural” or descriptive sciences, which aimed at reporting the facts 
of nature. Evaluation is still a major concern of aesthetics, but is no longer the 
whole concern. There is a tendency to feel that aesthetics has also an important 
descriptive task to do, which is analogous to that of other natural sciences: in 
observing, describing, and seeking to understand the nature of the arts and of 
related types of experience and behavior; not superficially, but as to their 
underlying tendencies, recurrent patterns, and causal relationships. 


61 Heyl, B. C., “Relativism Again,’’ JAAC, Vol. V, No. 1, September 1946, pp. 54-61. 
62 Boas, G., Wingless Pegasus, Baltimore 1950. 
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Furthermore, it is felt that at certain times, in the interest of descriptive 
accuracy, aesthetics should try to avoid value-judgments, expressed or implied, 
and devote itself to setting down the facts as it finds them. During the pre- 
scientific stage, as in all other sciences, its accounts of fact have been indiscrimi- 
nately mixed with personal evaluations, expressions of approval and disapproval. 
Thus early biology praised the lion and the pelican as noble beasts, teaching a 
good moral lesson. Now the biologist observes the disagreeable mosquito and 
typhoid germ with equal and dispassionate care; his feelings toward them have 
no place in his account of their structure and behavior. Aesthetics has been so 
impatient to arrive at rules and judgments of value that it has neglected the 
factual investigation of aesthetic phenomena. The latter is important, first as a 
part of the general scientific pursuit of truth; the task of understanding human 
nature and its environment. Second, it is important as a step toward using and 
controlling art more effectively in the interest of human welfare. Third, it is a 
necessary basis for the intelligent, informed evaluation of art, artists, and ex- 
periences of art. To evaluate wisely in any field, we must at times stop arguing 
about values, and examine the facts and tendencies on which values are based. 

True, values are a kind of fact and of natural phenomenon; they are not 
mysterious, trancendental qualities outside the order of nature. But they are 
a peculiar kind of fact, whose study presents unusual difficulties. The value of a 
picture cannot be directly observed in the same way that one observes its size, 
shape, and color. To study it, we must observe its relation to human beings: its 
uses and effects in their experience. 

It would, of course, be quite impossible to exclude evaluation entirely, even 
from those phases of aesthetics which are predominantly descriptive in aim. One 
evaluates in the very act of deciding what problems, artists, and works of art 
are most worth studying. Complete objectivity is impossible in any realm of 
human thought. But there is a real difference in emphasis. In certain phases of 
aesthetics, such as axiology and theories of criticism, one deals directly and 
explicitly with evaluative problems as such. In others, such as stylistic analysis 
and aesthetic psychology, one tries to keep one’s personal tastes and cultural 
prejudices in the background, and to describe outstanding types and trends in 
the phenomena without regard to whether they are good or bad, beautiful or 
ugly. 

To be scientific, aesthetics does not need to evade the task of evaluation 
altogether, or postpone it until all the facts have been discovered. This would 
leave it entirely to the supernaturalists and trancendcnialists, who are quite 
ready to take it over with their vague and ancient dogmas, insisting that science 
is incapable of dealing with it. Science can deal with it and is doing so, but in a 
roundabout way. It is steadily making evaluation more informed and rational 
by providing relevant information in each field, analyzing assumptions, and 
developing appropriate, reliable methods of inference. But one must not expect 
from scientific aesthetics that which, from the standpoint of naturalism and 
relativism, is impossible. One must not expect any simple, specific formula for 
distinguishing good from bad art under any and all conditions. 

In aesthetics, the descriptive phase is not yet fully conscious and consistent. 
In current studies of art, especially of recent, controversial styles, description of 
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fact is constantly mixed with judgments of value. An artist’s work, or a style 
such as cubism, is described partly in terms of observable characteristics such 
as angular lines, design of flat color-areas, etc.; partly in terms expressing praise 
or disparagement, such as beautiful or ugly, crude or well-drawn, successful or 
unsuccessful, pleasant or disagreeable, better or worse than some other. There 
is nothing wrong in such evaluation per se; it is the business of art criticism, 
and every human in a free society has the right to express his likes and dislikes. 
But evaluation obstructs scientific progress when it is advanced, not frankly as 
an expression of personal attitudes or debatable standards, but as an objective 
account of the facts. It is a naive survival of primitive thinking when the critic 
projects his own emotional responses into the outside world, and assumes that 
things are really good or bad in themselves, in accordance with his likes and 
dislikes. The amazing thing is that so many philosophers and scholars of reputa- 
tion, men who practice scientific objectivity in other fields, will lose it completely 
in discussing art. From the objective analysis of form and style, they will slip 
unconsciously into glorifying this artist, damning that, and rationalizing their 
judgments with erudite but specious technical arguments. In a psychological 
account of the creative or appreciative process, they will argue that a certain 
way of painting or looking at pictures, or of listening to music, is the right one; 
others incorrect or inferior. As a result, the whole discussion becomes contro- 
versial and degenerates into fruitless wrangling over tastes, with little advance 
in knowledge. In past aesthetics, evaluative disputes have so monopolized the 
floor that descriptive inquiry seldom has a chance to begin. Aesthetics develops 
along scientific lines as more and more workers in it try to suspend and restrain 
their impulses to praise and disparage along with description of the facts. 

The subject of evaluation itself is now approached in a more descriptive 
spirit, with the aim of discovering the nature of the evaluative process and of 
determining factors in it, both in human nature and in its cultural environment ;* 
the ways in which evaluation is performed and expressed; their semantic, logical, 
epistemological, and metaphysical implications; the history of taste;®* the 
various kinds of art which people of different types and cultural groups have 
preferred, and why; what standards of value are actually used in different 
cultural groups and periods; how they have arisen, why they are accepted, and 


63 George Santayana, in a letter to the author from Rome, recalling the latter’s enthu- 
siasm for primitive Negro sculpture, added, ‘“There is a theme for your Society to investi- 
gate philosophically and scientifically. I am glad that you are approaching the vast subject 
of the arts from that side, rather than from that of precepts and taste. The philosophers 
have written a good deal of vague stuff about the beautiful and the critics a good deal of 
accidental partisan stuff about right and wrong in art. If you will only discover why and 
when people develop such arts and such tastes, you will be putting things on a sounder 
basis.”’ (JAAC, Vol. IV, No. 2, December 1945, p. 131.) 

64 Dewey, John, Theory of Valuation, Chicago, Ill. (Reprint from International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4) 1939, 1948. 

65 Lepley, R. (ed.) Value, A Cooperative Inquiry, New York 1949. Hilliard, A. L., The 
Forms of Value, New York 1950. 

66 Chambers, F. P., Cycles of Taste, Cambridge, Mass. 1928; The History of Taste, New 
York 1932. Allen, B. S., Tides in English Taste, Cambridge, Mass. 1937. Schiicking, L. L., 
The Sociology of Literary Taste, London 1944. 
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with what results;” their relation to other cultural factors; how they express 
different attitudes, culture-patterns, motivations, and stages in social develop- 
ment; what ends and functions art has served, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously; what effects each type of art tends to have on and for different types of 
person under different conditions.® The functions and experiences thus examined 
include both instrumental and immediate or consummatory, utilitarian, and 
aesthetic; perceptual, emotional, cognitive, and other. 

Much that was formerly expressed in terms of value is now expressed in more 
descriptive terms. For example, one can state that a certain kind of art is con- 
ducive to certain specific ends which are approved by certain groups or types 
of person in a certain culture and period, one’s own or another. Such generaliza- 
tions tend to be explicitly limited and relative in scope, as a correlation between 
specific variables; they do not assert that something is good or bad in general. 
Particular styles of art, or characteristics of art, are recognized as conducive to 
particular kinds of aesthetic effect, so that the artist can use them as means to 
that end if he so desires; but this is not to say that they are always right. Past 
rules and precepts for good art, formerly regarded as universally true, are now 
regarded as expressions of a certain temporary cultural attitude, associated 
with the production of a certain style of art. They suggest possible means and 
ends to the modern artist, showing him how to produce many different effects, 
and they help us understand the motivation of past styles. Standards and 
judgments of value are recognized as open to criticism and correction in some 
respects: e.g., as involving verbal ambiguities or logical fallacies in reasoning, 
or as based on misconception of the facts. They may assume a false belief as to 
the effect of certain kinds of art on health or moral conduct; e.g., the effect on 
children of films dealing with crime. Also, one may recognize that a certain kind 
of taste is motivated by juvenile attitudes, limited experience, neurotic conflict, 
or temporary passion inconsistent with the individual’s more stable character 
configuration. This does not mean that it is bad taste, but it helps one to under- 
stand it, and to work out one’s own tastes and standards in the light of this 
knowledge. 

Much aesthetic evaluation can be descriptively expressed as (a) a prediction 
as to the probable future effects of a work of art, immediately, instrumentally, 
or both; (b) an estimate as to the relation between such probable effects and the 
set of aesthetic and moral standards accepted by the individual or group, as 
conforming or conflicting with them. The work of art can be described, after 
investigation, as conducive or non-conducive to certain effects; hence, perhaps, 
as successful or unsuccessful in achieving a certain end which the artist aimed 
at, or which the observer expects and desires in works of this type. 


87 Boas, G., A Primer for Critics, Baltimore 1937. Munro, T., ‘‘The Verification of Stand- 
ards of Value,’’ JI. of Philosophy, May 25, 1922. Hungerland, H., ‘“‘Suggestions for Procedure 
in Art Criticism,’’ JAAC, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1947, pp. 189-195. Leichtentritt, H., ‘‘Aes- 
thetic Ideas as the Basis of Musical Styles,” JAAC, Vol. IV, No. 2, December 1945, pp. 
65-73. Cazden, N., ‘“Musical Consonance and Dissonance: a Cultural Criterion,” JAAC, 
Vol. IV, No. 5, September 1945, pp. 3-11. 

68 Schoen, M. (ed.), 7'he Effects of Music, New York 1927. Wells, K. M., ‘“‘The Fugue as 
an Expressive Vehicle,” JAAC, Vol. VI, No. 4, June 1948. 

® Santayana, G., Reason in Art, Ch. X, ‘The Criterion of Taste,’’ New York 1905. 
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Even the evaluation by an individual, of a work of art in front of him, is 
often based on assumptions (more or less unconscious) about the object’s probable 
future consequences or potentialities, as a stimulus to favorable aesthetic ex- 
perience by himself and others. This usually happens in buying a picture to be 
placed on view in one’s home. Judgments on the object’s probable conduciveness 
to certain effects can be made more reliably in regard to large groups, over a long 
period of time, than in regard to an immediate, individual response. E.g., we can 
predict with some accuracy what kind of story, toy, or garment will please most 
ten-year-old boys in a certain environment. 

Predictions can be more accurate when made about fairly specific types of 
art, in relation to specific types of individual and situation, than when vague 
and sweeping. Hence, the descriptive investigation of evaluative phenomena 
cannot be carried far without a reliable, scientific classification of types of (a) 
art product; e.g., into styles, or types of aesthetic form in terms of apperceptible 
characteristics; (b) culture-pattern, including social standards of aesthetic value; 
(c) individual personality; stable configurations of motivation and habit, as 
affecting taste and preference; (d) transitory configurations in the individual, 
passing moods, desires, aversions, attitudes, which strongly affect aesthetic re- 
sponse; (e) circumstances, conditions, external situations in which aesthetic re- 
sponses and evaluations occur; e.g., those of work, play, worship, war; the setting 
or context in which the work is experienced—e.g., 2 museum, church, concert- 
hall, dance-hall, park, theater, or library. Correlations and joint products of these 
variable factors can then be observed and described more accurately. 

Sweeping, dogmatic evaluations in criticism are now giving place to analyses 
of what specific, diverse effects a work of art does or does not achieve. One 
asks, for example, how successful and consistent it has been in achieving the 
peculiar aesthetic qualities expected of a certain style, such as rococo or romantic. 
Judgments of the superiority of one historic style over another are made only 
relatively, with the recognition that each has its own distinctive values, and 
that different ones may be preferable at different times. Such traditional stand- 
ards as unity, variety, symmetry, realism, and the like are recognized as ex- 
tremely vague and ambiguous, taking on specific meaning only when concretely 
applied. They stand for different groups of qualities often desired in art, some- 
times reconcilable and sometimes not. The relative weight or importance as- 
signed to each group varies greatly according to the period, social setting, and 
specific occasion. The “greatness” of an artist or work of art is felt to involve 
many debatable issues, such as “originality” or historical priority, and also the 
power to maintain the interest and respect of élite groups in successive genera- 
tions. 

Evaluation, in art and ethics, cannot be made entirely scientific, logical, or 
rational. One’s acceptance of certain aims and standards in art is basically a 
conative, emotional process, determined by heredity and environment. An 
individual may think he is arriving at his standards by pure reason and proving 
them logically, but this is an illusion. The very willingness to accept certain 
arguments, evidences, and modes of thinking rather than others; to be dogmatic, 
mystical, or empirical, ascetic or sensuous, has been previously developed in 
him. 
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Science can never prove that an individual ought to like or desire something 
which his entire personality structure, his innate endowment, and cultural 
conditioning impel him to detest. Modern occidental culture cannot prove to a 
primitive, ecstatic, thaumaturgic culture that its own rational, practical, extro- 
verted aims are best. But for those who already accept its general aims and 
premises with regard to the values of life and the trustworthiness of logical, 
empirical reasoning, science offers help in achieving those values more fully and 
effectively through art. It may hope to show, for example, how mental and 
physical health, social coéperation, earthly happiness and pleasure, the growth 
of perceptual, imaginative, and intellectual powers, variety and richness of 
experience, can be most effectively achieved through the arts if one wants to 
achieve them. Such techniques can never be reduced to a simple, static formula. 
The most effective means will vary too much in relation to individual differences 
and changing conditions. But they will not vary completely. Human nature and 
its environing conditions also display much that is similar, enduring, or recurrent. 
Therein lies the hope for generalized, flexible, relativistic value-standards which 
will express more than an individual’s passing fancy. Though not eternal or 
universal, they will express fairly widespread, enduring tendencies in specific 
age, sex, and personality types and in large cultural groups, Thus they will 
offer help in making both social and individual evaluation more informed and ra- 
tional, for those who wish it to become so. 

Investigation is producing a multitude of tentative generalizations, subject to 
change with increasing knowledge, as to the tendency of certain types of art to 
fulfill certain functions or lead to certain consequences, depending on the per- 
sonalities and circumstances involved. They vary greatly in degree of generality: 
some attempting to show that certain tendencies hold true for human nature on 
the whole, or at least for all adult, civilized humanity, as constant behavior- 
traits underlying all cultural variation. However, philosophy is not limited to 
generalizations of maximum breadth, which are often so abstract as to have 
little importance in theory or practice. There is need for more studies of inter- 
mediate breadth in aesthetics. 

There is also need for scientific help in the practical work of evaluating art. 
While philosophers debate interminably over the theoretical possibility of value- 
judgments, these are being made on every hand without much help from science 
or philosophy. Teachers of the arts have to grade their students’ work and 
award prizes and scholarships.” Historians praise some artists and ignore 
others. Critics are paid to advise us what plays to see, what music to hear, and 
what books to read. Official commissions pass on plans for public parks and 
buildings. Museum officials purchase works of art. There is too great a gap 
bet ween this practical, everyday work of aesthetic evaluation and the ab- 

stractions of philosophic value-theory. The latter could help to make evaluation 
' more informed and intelligent, more conscious of its standards and the reasons 
for them, more specific as to means and ends. At the same time, it could learn 
something about evaluation from observing and cooperating in this work. 


7 Art in American Life and Education, Bloomington, Ill. 1941, Chs. XXIII (Munro), 
XXVII (Faulkner), XXX p. 599 (Patzig). Beverley, F., ““The Art Teacher and Evaluation,” 
in Art Education Today, New York 1949-50, p. 85. 
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Most value-theory in recent American philosophy has been so highly special- 
ized on formal, dialectical problems that it has paid little attention to the 
wealth of new empirical material from various sciences, which reveals how 
aesthetic evaluation actually occurs in life, and its relation to other psychological 
and social factors.” Thinkers such as Dewey, with genuinely philosophical 
scope, see the need of considering the light which anthropology throws on 
valuation in different cultures. There are many useful approaches to aesthetic 
value today. Semantics, logic, and metaphysics are among them. They are 
analyzing and clarifying the concepts and propositional forms in which value- 
judgments are expressed, and pointing out the philosophical assumptions in- 
volved. But complex emotional attitudes and practical considerations cannot 
all be reduced to a few simple, logical formulas. Thinking about aesthetics too 
much in terms of formal logic tends to become artificial and remote from the 
life situations out of which actual evaluative problems arise. The gulf between 
them must be bridged by more extensive empirical reference in value-theory. 

17. Naturalism and supernaturalism. 

American aesthetics is today strongly naturalistic, in a broad sense opposed 
to supernaturalism, transcendentalism, mysticism, pantheism, metaphysical 
idealism or dualism. It implies the belief that works of art and experiences 
connected with them, like thought and other human activities, are phenomena 
of nature, continuous with those examined in the physical and biological sciences, 
and arising out of them through evolution; different in degree of complexity, 
variability, and other respects, but involving no fundamental difference in kind 
which would make aesthetic phenomena permanently inaccessible to scientific, 
empirical investigation. This does not mean that the concepts and methods of 
the older natural sciences, or those of biology, psychology, or the social sciences, 
are wholly adequate for dealing with aesthetic phenomena. In exploring each 
new field of phenomena, science must develop new concepts and new procedures. 

Naturalism in aesthetics does not necessarily imply a complete metaphysical 
naturalism, materialism, mechanism, atheism, agnosticism, or any specific theory 
in that realm.” It is quite compatible with many forms of religious belief. It 
does not imply that art should be a mere imitation of sensuous appearance, or 
devoted to sensuous pleasure, or dwell upon evil and ugliness; it does not imply 
that expression of religious and moral ideals in art is unimportant. It does go 
along with the general tendency of western civilization since the Renaissance 
to shift attention and interest from things of a supposed other world to things 

. of this world, with a basis in physical nature. It is not the same as “naturalism” 
in the special sense applied to Zola and other French artists of the 19th century. 
It implies no praise or preference for any particular style of art. 

The relation of aesthetics to the other traditional branches of philosophy— 

logic, epistemology, metaphysics, and ethics—still engages the attention of 


1 Henry, W. E., ‘Art and Cultural Symbolism, a Psychological Study of Greeting 
Cards,’? JAAC, Vol. VI, No. 1, September 1947, pp. 36-44. 

72 Two recent symposia on naturalism, including discussion of aesthetic value: Krikorian, 
Y.H. (ed.), Naturalism and the Human Spirit, New York 1944; McGill, V. J., Sellars, R. W., 
and Farber, M. (eds.), Philosophy for the Future, New York 1949. 
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American philosophers, and rightly so. Much as naturalistic aestheticians may 
try to avoid philosophical assumptions, they cannot wholly do so. Their efforts 
to produce an aesthetics without metaphysical commitments often seem to their 
adversaries as mere evasion or failure to think consistently and systematically.” 
It would be better in tle long run for them to risk head-on attack by frankly 
avowing a thorough-going naturalistic philosophy, if that is what they believe. 
The practice of building up aesthetic theories empirically, and not by direct 
deduction from a priori principles, is only partly an escape from metaphysics 
and epistemology. Tacitly, if not explicitly, it indicates a disbelief in the au- 
thority of such alleged principles (e.g., of metaphysical idealism or divine man- 
date) and a sympathy with some form of the naturalistic world-view. It im- 
plies respect for sense-data as a source of knowledge, and respect for the life 
of the senses, physical desires and emotions, as potentially good. Naturalistic 
aesthetics is in great need of clarifying its position in a coherent philosophic 
system. It is flexible, and can be squared to some extent with many rival doctrines 
in metaphysics, ethics, and epistemology. Such issues should not be concealed 
or evaded, but explored to the full, even though they are not of great interest to 
all students of the arts. Thus future thinking on aesthetics will have the benefit 
of searching philosophic criticism, and will pay for it by providing new grist for 
the philosopher’s mill. 

Contemporary French philosophy is in especial need of a vigorously natural- 
istic, empiricist, or positivist approach, as a middle course between the extremes 
of traditional dualism or panpsychism on the one hand, and Marxism on the 
other. There as elsewhere the Communist distortions of scientific materialism, 
for polemic reasons and with cynical disdain for truth, have driven many intel- 
lectuals back to religious traditionalism. French students of philosophy and 
aesthetics often fail to realize the possibility of any third alternative. For a 
while, it was hoped that existentialism would provide a middle course, continuing 
the great tradition of Comte and Taine. But that movement, in spite of its air 
of sophistication, seems hopelessly bogged down in obsolete metaphysical, ethical, 
and verbal pseudo-problems.” 

The international trend discussed at the beginning of this article has, in the 
field of art history and connoisseurship, favored a slight revival of oriental 
transcendentalism and mysticism. This trend is felt more in aesthetics than in 
other branches of philosophy. The visual arts of oriental and medieval super- 
naturalism are still very much alive and respected, wiereas some other phases 
of these cultures have less to offer the modern occidental philosopher. The 
scholar who spends years in the admiring study of past religious art often comes 
to believe, to some degree, in the truth of the creeds which inspired it, and to 
condemn modern naturalism for its many faults and crudities.”® 


73 Reid, J. R., A Theory of Value, New York 1938, Ch. VIII, ‘“‘Naturalistic Standards.” 
Cf. Aiken, H. D., “Criteria for an Adequate Aesthetics,’ JAAC, December 1948, pp. 
141-148, with discussion by Boas, Ducasse, and Pepper. 

74 Rau, C., “The Aesthetic Views of Jean-Paul Sartre,’? JAAC, December 1950, p. 139. 
Ames, V. M., ‘“‘Existentialism and the Arts, ”’ in this issue. 

75 Coomaraswamy, A., The Transformation of Nature in Art, Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 
Morey, C. R., Christian Art, New York 1935. 
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This is not the place to debate religious or metaphysical issues. But one or 
two points should be clarified in passing. It goes without saying that aesthetics 
in a democracy, such as France or the United States, is a field in which radically 
different beliefs and approaches can flourish. Its professional societies and 
journals in both countries have explicitly welcomed such difference of opinion. 
The pragmatist will look to see what fruits are produced by each school of 
thought; if ancient schools, now out of fashion, can be fruitfully revived, so 
much the better for everyone. But it is sometimes hard to tell what creed should 
get the credit for a particular achievement. People are never quite consistent, 
and a philosopher may be a supernaturalist in some respects, a naturalist in 
others. There are many possible areas of agreement and codperation between 
persons whose beliefs on metaphysical ultimates are at opposite poles. Disagree- 
ments often turn out to be partly verbal. 

Vigorous proponents of supernaturalism and transcendentalism, in one form 
or another, have not been lacking in our time. Croce was a doughty fighter in 
his recent attack on Dewey’s aesthetics.”* Maritain and other Neo-Thomists 
have recalled to many Americans that medieval Catholicism had a definite 
philosophy of art, surprisingly flexible in relation to post-impressionist experi- 
mentation.” The late Ananda Coomaraswamy stoutly belabored modern natural- 
ism in art and art theory, while defending the so-called Philosophia Perennis, 
which, he believed, had been shared by all true philosophers of east and west. 
“Mr. Coomaraswamy’s béte noire,” writes Katharine Gilbert,” ‘‘is aesthetics. 
Since he fixes the meaning of the term by its etymology, and does not believe in 
progress, it would seem futile, for one who believes in the history of aesthetics 
as precisely the progressive enrichment of understanding in matters relating to 
art, to argue with him.” Many of the faults for which he berates aesthetics have 
long been attacked and discarded by modern aestheticians; many of the things 
he urges have long been done. Holding a narrow definition of aesthetics, and a 
false conception of modern art as concerned only with sensuous appearances and 
pleasures, he ignores the tremendous amount of work which has been done in 
recent aesthetics on the moral, intellectual, and cultural significance of art. 
Nevertheless, his own interpretations of oriental art and the oriental philosophy 
of art have been eagerly accepted by aestheticians, critics, and historians of all 
schools. They are invaluable aids in freeing modern aesthetics from occidental 
provincialism, and giving it the international, cosmopolitan scope described in 
the first section of this article. Coomaraswamy’s anti-empiricist doctrine seldom 
interfered with his keen, visual observation of works of art. His historical at- 
tributions, his generalizations on styles in Indian art, are objective Kunstwissen- 
schaft of a rigorous type. On the whole, his work is among the most valuable of 


76 Croce, B., ‘“‘On the Aesthetics of Dewey,” JAAC, Vol. VI, No. 3, March 1948, pp. 203- 
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all American contributions to the subject he denounced. Aside from his rather 
naive and misinformed attacks on modern western art, science, and culture, it 
is acceptable to scholars of all philosophical creeds. Likewise, one can disagree 
with the basic principles of a St. Thomas, a Hegel, a Marx, an Emerson, or a 
Spengler, and yet find much to admire and accept in their incidental observations 
and comments by the way.” Some supernaturalists remain forever rapt in 
contemplation of the Absolute, or of a personal deity; others descend from time 
to time into the world, and have mundane experiences in common with other 
mortals. They can talk of art in its phenomenal aspects, and find a common 
ground of discourse with men of other creeds. It is only when they denounce 
and try to obstruct what men of other creeds are doing and believe important, 
that serious clashes arise. Naturalism in aesthetics has no quarrel with the various 
current brands of mysticism, supernaturalism, and immanent pantheism, except 
when they seek to obstruct and discourage all approaches but their own. It 
welcomes their positive contributions, which are many and rich, to the under- 
standing of religious art and of aesthetic and mystical experience as actual 
phenomena of human life. They explain phenomena and point out values which 
are often ignored by occidental science and lost in modern life. To what extent 
these can be achieved along with naturalistic beliefs and attitudes is a question 
for the future. 

The attacks of such men as Croce*® and Coomaraswamy on naturalism are 
based on constant misrepresentation of it, in distorted summaries and quotations 
out of context. Naturalism is persistently identified with crass materialism, with 
devotion to the crudely sensual and sordid, with antagonism to ‘‘the spirit” and 
to all the finer things of life, with the idea that art is “entirely physical,” and 
with every mistaken theory of history and psychology advanced by Victorian 
evolutionists. Moderate attitudes are distorted into extreme ones. Any defense 
of scientific method in aesthetics is construed as a rejection of all philosophical 
aesthetics, or as a belief that beauty can be measured, or that aesthetic values 
can be decided by majority votes. Such misinterpretation has been heard less 
frequently in recent years. 

If and when aesthetics becomes a full-fledged science, it will not cease to be 
philosophical.*' It may not be formally classed as a branch of philosophy. Those 
working in it may prefer, like present-day psychologists, to have their field 
classed as a separate field of investigation, and not as “philosophy of art.” But 
such divisions are merely for convenience. Every science today still retains 
connections with philosophy, its ancient ancestor; it contains areas of com- 
paratively philosophical thinking. Those physicists who analyze basic physical 
concepts and assumptions such as matter, space, and energy; those who systema- 


7 See H. D. Aiken’s review (Jl. of Philosophy, August 25, 1948, p. 500) of Cory, H. E., 
The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art, Milwaukee 1947. 

80 Croce, B., ‘‘Aesthetics,’’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. He speaks of ‘‘a hopeless 
attempt to solve the problems of aesthetics, which are philosophical problems, by the 
methods of empirical science.”? For Croce’s other work, see Roditi, E., “The Growth and 
Structure of Croce’s Philosophy,’”’ JAAC, Spring 1942, pp. 14-29. 

81 Edman, I., ‘‘The Challenge of the Arts to Philosophy,” Jl. of Philosophy, Vol. XLIV, 
1947, pp. 407-413. 
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tize current physical theory in a comprehensive way, are philosophical physicists. 
Their work is on the borderline between the two realms, and can be classed in 
either. So it will be with aesthetics. The diversity of sources from which aesthetics 
now derives its information, including all or most of the other sciences in addition 
to direct examination of its own data, makes the work of philosophical synthesis 
doubly needed. Ideally, the philosopher’s role in scientific aesthetics should not 
be merely one of receiving and assembling data, but also one of actively initi- 
ating and guiding projects of investigation, and of formulating, criticizing, 
and revising goals, assumptions, methods, and general conclusions. 

18. Divisions of aesthetics, present and future. 

While the enlargement of aesthetics is still going on, through the merging of 
all these approaches, there is no need to build up definite divisions within it. 
Attempts to do so would obstruct what is most needed: great freedom for new 
syntheses from different points of view. However, flexible and temporary divisions 
are being made on many lines, as necessary steps in marking off limited fields 
for researches, articles, books, and college courses. Such divisions are partly 
professional and administrative in basis. 

As we have seen, the main present division in American aesthetics is between 
philosophical aesthetics or philosophy of art on the one hand—i.e., that which 
is taught by philosophy professors—and on the other the more empirical ap- 
proaches, often classed under art history, the psychology of art, the principles 
of art criticism, the principles of literary criticism, the aesthetics of music, etc. 
These may last a long time, even after aesthetics as a whole is better integrated, 
but more thorough integration will tend to break them down to some extent. 

As we have also seen, there is a trend toward comparative aesthetics, em- 
bracing all the arts. Within this field, there is a trend toward separating evalu- 
ative studies (as in art criticism) from non-evaluative, descriptive studies of the 
arts (as in comparison and classification of the arts). Aesthetic value-theory 
(axiology) and generalized art criticism, where standards of value are formulated, 
interpreted, attacked, defended, and applied, is itself partly descriptive in 
method. The descriptive approach includes aesthetic morphology or the analysis 
of form and style in the arts. It overlaps the history of the arts, in which the 
origin and career of styles are followed chronologically, in relation to other 
factors in cultural history.** Both now discuss the symbolic meanings (conscious 
and unconscious) of forms in art. But aesthetic morphology tends to formulate 
its conclusions more in logical, theoretical order, as a classification of types, 
than in historical order. In morphology and art history, the main emphasis is 
placed on objects of art, although these are necessarily studied in relation to 
the human beings who make and use them. 

In aesthetic psychology, the emphasis is placed on human beings: their psycho- 
somatic processes and patterns of behavior and experience, in relation to works 
of art. Conclusions are formulated more in terms of general psychology than of 


82 Hungerland, H., ‘‘The Concept of Expressiveness in Art History,” JAAC, Vol. 3, 
No. 11-12, 1944-45, pp. 22-28. ‘“‘Psychological Explanations of Style in Art,’? JAAC, Vol. 
IV, No. 3, March 1946, pp. 160-166. Hassold, E. C., ‘“The Baroque as a Basic Concept of 
Art,” College Art Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1946, pp. 3-28. 
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types and historic styles of art. In the logical and semantic approaches to aes- 
thetics, emphasis is usually placed on the verbal and other forms in which 
concepts, propositions, and inferences about aesthetic phenomena—e.g., value 
judgments—are expressed. In the sociology, anthropology, and ethnology of art, 
or in approaches to aesthetics from those standpoints, attention is divided 
between art products and the human individuals, groups, and activities related 
to them. The anthropologist is careful not to regard works of art as museum 
specimens, detached from their life contexts; whereas the morphological approach 
must do so to some extent, just as biologists bring plants and animals to the 
laboratory for comparative analysis of their structure. Aesthetic morphology, 
however, is not to be understood as limited to the dead, static aspects of struc- 
ture; it includes dynamic aspects analogous to the life activities of the plant 
or animal, as described by physiology and etiology. 

In aesthetic value-theory, attention is distributed rather evenly between works 
of art, human beings, and verbal or other expressions of evaluation. It is con- 
cerned, not only with the apperceptible characteristics of works of art, but with 
human feelings, desires, emotions, as aroused by them and directed toward 
them. It is concerned with standards and judgments of value as phenomena of 
individual and social behavior toward works of art. It is concerned with how 
works of art fit into various culture-patterns of organized motives, interests, 
goals, and moral standards, as more or less conducive or non-conducive to 
approved ends. 

Neither the psychological nor the philosophical approach is limited to any 
one branch of aesthetics. In every branch, psychology is used. In all, there 
are comparatively philosophical areas, and comparatively specialized, or super- 
ficial ones. 

There are many ways of thinking about art which can be roughly grouped 
as applied aesthetics. All are still embryonic as subjects, though often energetic 
and influential. They apply current knowledge and theory in the practical 
management and use of the arts. These include, first, the practice of art; the 
use of aesthetics in the production and performance of the arts. It is a disputed 
question, how much the artist can and should use aesthetic theory, or learn 
about it. Much depends on the type of artist, and also on the type of theory. 
In the past, it has not been of much direct help; it may obstruct the imagination, 
and it is often ultra-conservative, lagging behind art movements. But artists 
use aesthetic theories more than they realize, usually in a careless, uncritical 
way. Perhaps the new kind of aesthetics will be of more use to them. 

Other lines of practical activity in which aesthetics is being increasingly 
applied are education in the arts, and the arts in general education; therapeutic 
uses of the arts, especially in psychopathology; the industrial management of 
the arts, as in the theatrical, concert, publishing, and building industries; social 
and political uses of the arts, for constructive ends in the achievement of social 
welfare. Such applications of aesthetic ideas contribute to aesthetic theory itself, 
by the experimental testing out of hypotheses, and the gathering of data through 
experience. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN COLERIDGE’S POETRY 
SHOLOM J. KAHN 


“Tt has been already hinted that metaphysics and psychology have long been 
my hobby-horse’—so Coleridge wrote in 1816, in the fourth chapter of Bi- 
ographia Literaria.' Since then, as modern literature has tended to become more 
pervasively and profoundly psychological,? that aspect of Coleridge’s poetry 
and criticism has gained in interest. He has come to be recognized, less as an 
intellectual eccentric, and more as an extremely penetrating and observant 
pioneer into regions of the mind which the psychology of his day (the “associ- 
ationism”’ typified by David Hartley) had not yet explored.* 

Of course, Coleridge was not alone in his psychological interests; these were, 
rather, typical of the Romantic movement generally.t In England, one thinks 
immediately of Wordsworth’s poems, which are so characteristically autobio- 
graphical and introspective;> and it has been shown recently that even Keats, 
surely one of the least “scientific” of the English Romantics, was profoundly 
influenced by the psychological thought of his day.® 


1 Edited, with Coleridge’s Aesthetical Essays, by J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), I, p. 62. 
This thoroughly annotated edition, in two volumes, will henceforth be referred to as 
“‘Shawcross.”’ 

2 Hart Crane, in an essay on ‘‘Modern Poetry,” observed: ‘‘. .. Some of the most in- 
tense and eloquent current verse derives sheerly from acute psychological analysis, quite 
independent of any dramatic motivation.” (The Collected Poems of Hart Crane, edited with 
an introduction by Waldo Frank, New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1933, p. 179.) 

3 See, for example, C. E. Vaughan’s somewhat extravagant claim: “‘It would hardly be 
too much to say that he is the founder of what has since become a distinct, and most fruitful 
branch of philosophy: the study of experimental psychology.’’ (Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish. Literature, Cambridge: at the University Press, 1922, XI, pp. 137-138.) 

“On this complex relationship, which provides a rich field for further explorations, see, 
for example, Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (Oxford, 1933), translated from the Italian 
by Angus Davidson, which stresses the so-called ‘‘decadent’’ elements; Felizia Seyd, Ro- 
mantic Rebel: The Life and Times of George Sand (New York: Viking Press, 1940), pp. 79- 
80. who speaks of the Romantic as ‘‘an individual whose mind had deepened so far as to 
allow him to live on more than one level of consciousness;’’ and Thomas Mann’s essay on 
“Freud and the Future,” in Freud, Goethe, Wagner (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937), 
pp. 5-19, which underlines the “‘psychoanalytic’’ character of much Romantic philosophy, 
typified in Germany by the works of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. 

5 Thus, he is concerned with the subtleties of perception in the Prelude (particularly the 
boat-scene and the skating-scene, Book I, lines 357-385, 433-463); he deals with primitive 
instinct in a number of lyrics; his interest in childhood and its psychology is characteris- 
tically displayed in such poems as ‘“‘We Are Seven”’ and the famous ‘‘Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, From Recollections of Early Childhood;’’ and his interest in abnormal states 
of mind is clear in such poems as ‘‘The Idiot Boy” and ‘‘Alice Fell.” 

6 James R. Caldwell, John Keats’ Fancy, The Effect on Keats of the Psychology of His Day 
(Ithaca: Cornell, 1945): ‘‘. . . he was unusually observant and interested in the free cours- 
ings of his mind . . . poetry might consist in representations, purporting to be literal, of 
only the shifting, random current of image and idea that makes up dreams and day-dreams.” 
(p. 24) ‘‘The operation of the mind in dreams was a subject of special interest in the psy- 
chological thought of his time, and so it was with Keats.” (p. 194) See especially “Sleep 
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The theme of psychology is so central in Coleridge’s works that to cover all 
the ramifications of the subject fully would require a mind almost as catholic 
in its interests and as indefatigable in its energy as that of the poet himself. 
Merely to whet some future explorer’s appetite, we may simply indicate that 
in Coleridge’s voluminous and scattered prose are to be found remarkably acute 
observations on the concept of self or ego, and on sensation and perception, 
pointing in the general direction of our contemporary gestaltists; that in a number 
of passages, some of which have been noted by I. A. Richards, he hints at the 
theory of empathy or Einfihlung; that, in other passages which have not, to 
the best of our knowledge, been noted, he anticipates some elements of the 
James-Lange theory of emotions; that many of his extensive observations on 
dreams contain clear foreshadowings of Freudian concepts; and that in his 
exploration of “the principles of grammar, logic, psychology’” he traces some 
of the relationships which have since been the concern of students of ‘“seman- 
ties.”’§ In this essay, however, we shall restrict our attention to some of Coleridge’s 
uses of psychology in his poems (and occasional criticisms of poetry), dwelling 
especially on the problems of dreams and madness. 


I 


It was no accident that, under the heading of ‘“‘The Fine Arts” in the Table 
of Contents which Coleridge proposed for the Encyclopaedia Metropolitano, the 
first item listed should be: ‘‘Poetry, introduced by Psychology.’”® For the dis- 
tinctive qualities of his approach to poetry, both in the act of composition 
and in criticism, were the result of his unusual capacity for sensitive psychologi- 
cal analysis. 

We shall not consider Coleridge’s critical methods in any detail, but a brief 





and Poetry,” ‘‘Lines Written in the Highlands After a Visit to Burns’s Country,” and ‘‘En- 
dymion”’ passim. Caldwell analyzes the last of these in a suggestive chapter headed ‘‘Iindy- 
mion: The Technique of the Dream.” 

7 Shaweross, II, p. 64. 

8 Preliminary explorations of some of these elements in Coleridge are to be found in I. A. 
Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1935), especially concerned 
with the relations between the language of poetry and psychology; John Livingston Lowes, 
The Road to Xanadu: A Study in the Ways of the Imagination (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1927), which explores, among other things, the psychological roots of 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’”’ and ‘‘Kubla Khan;’’ and J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as 
Philosopher (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), especially the chapter devoted 
to “Moral Philosophy” and the section on ‘Psychological and Metaphysical Data” in the 
chapter on the ‘‘Theory of Fine Art.’’ Of special interest among Coleridge’s works are the 
Anima Poetae, from unpublished notebooks, edited by E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895); Alice 
D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning, with Selections from the Unpublished Manu- 
scripts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), which rescues selections from the un- 
finished ‘“‘Logic’’ manuscript exemplifying Coleridge’s tendency to ‘‘psychologize’’ every 
subject he touched, including logic; Biographia Literaria, edited by Shaweross, op. cit., 
a veritable mine of useful leads; and The Philosophical Lectures (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949), of 1818-1819 recently published, with an excellent introduction by Kathleen 
Coburn, in which see pp. 45-47, as well as entries in the Index under ‘‘Psychology”’ and “‘Psy- 
chological Insight.” 

® Alice D. Snyder, S. 7’. Coleridge’s Treatise on Method (London, 1934), facing 71. 
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summary of typical judgments in Biographia Literaria which are clearly psycho- 
logical in origin may prove illuminating and useful as an introduction to the 
poetry. Thus, in the fourth chapter already referred to, the important dis- 
tinction between imagination and fancy is grounded in human nature, as follows: 


To the faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should confine the term ‘‘imagina- 
tion’; while the other would be contradistinguished as ‘“‘fancy.’’ Now were it once fully 
ascertained, that this division is no less grounded in nature than that of delirium from mania 
. .. the theory of the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, could not but derive some addi- 
tional and important light.'° 


That this difference in psychology is fundamental to an understanding of Ro- 
mantic poetry is a point which need hardly be labored. Caldwell associates 
Keats’ method with the freedom of association of “fancy” (in Keats’ words, 
“Endymion” was “written independently without Judgment”) and says: “... 
Coleridge finds the pathology interesting, Wordsworth sublimates it with, per- 
haps, some infusion of mysticism, to the highest level of spiritual faculty.’’! 

As shall be seen, Coleridge did indeed show some interest in the pathological; 
however, this should not be considered a congenital trait of his character, or 
a necessary part of his theory of poetry, but can readily be attributed to his 
unusually painful physical and emotional experiences. Thus, Wordsworth states 
that his purpose in writing “The Idiot Boy” was “by tracing the maternal 
passion through many of its more subtle windings” to fulfill the object for 
which the poems in the entire Lyrical Ballads volume were written, viz. ‘to 
follow the fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great and simple 
affections of our nature.’ Coleridge challenges this formulation of Wordsworth’s 
achievement by stressing the fidelity of the poem to abnormal psychology; he 
points out that it is “‘an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by judgment” 
which does not “preclude from the reader’s fancy the disgusting images of ordi- 
nary morbid idiocy, which yet it was by no means his intention to represent.” 
Here, the “fancy” is associated with morbidity; and the mother’s “folly” is 
contrasted with “an analytic display of maternal affection in its ordinary work- 
ings.”* The latter, which might be characterized as ‘normal psychology,” 
is thus considered, by implication, as a more appropriate subject for the “imagi- 
nation.” 

Of course, many of Coleridge’s most brilliant critical observations (familiar 
examples being his analyses of the origin and effects of meter, of “that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith,” and of 
many Shakespearean characters and scenes) are in this psychological vein. 


10 Shawcross, I, p. 62. Cf. the development of this distinction in the Table Talk (June 23, 
1834): ““You may conceive the difference in kind between the Fancy and the Imagination 
in this way that if the check of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the first would 
become delirium, and the last mania.’’ (Lowes, op. cit., p. 347.) 

| Op. cit., pp. 64, 96. 

12 Quoted from the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads by Shaweross, II, 274n, with the com- 
ment that Wordsworth’s psychological language here shows the influence of Coleridge and 
David Hartley. 

13 Shawcross, II, pp. 34-36. 
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Having briefly noted the existence of this large body of “psychological” prose 
in the background of our study, we may now proceed to the poetry." 


II 


The complex story of Coleridge’s early loyalty to the associationist psychology 
of David Hartley,’® and of his subsequent doubts and recantations, need not 
be repeated here; the point to be stressed is that Coleridge’s use of psychology 
in his poetry explores levels of consciousness and types of behavior which go 
far beypnd the simple idea of association. Psychology enters into his poetic 
inspiration, sometimes basically, sometimes more or less incidentally. We shall 
consider first some cases in which the poet has provided explicit statements of 
his psychological intentions or in which psychological themes are self-evident. 

Coleridge’s description of “Kubla Khan” as ‘‘a psychological curiosity’ is 
sufficiently familiar not to require quotation, and the famous description of his 
dream has been discussed by Lowes.’ This poem, however, is intimately 
connected by Coleridge’s own note to yet another of the same dream variety: 


As a contrast to this vision, I have annexed a fragment of a very different character, de- 
scribing with equal fidelity the dream of pain and disease.’” 


The “‘pain and disease” here alluded to is, of course, the demon gout which, 
together with rheumatic fever, plagued Coleridge for the greater part of his 
life. He describes it thus in a letter to Sir G. and Lady Beaumont on the 22nd 
of September, 1803: 


Previously to my taking thecoach, I had walked 263 miles in eight days, inthe hope of forcing 
the disease into the extremities—and so strong am I, that I would undertake at this present 
time to walk 50 miles a day for a week together. In short, while I am in possession of my 
will and reason, I can keep the fiend at arm’s length; but with the night my horrors com- 
mence . . . These dreams, with all their mockery of guilt, rage, unworthy desires, remorse, 
shame, and terror, formed at that time the subject of some Verses . . . which I will send you 
in my next as a curiosity.'8 





14 Quotations are from the Globe Edition of The Poetical Works, edited by J. D. Camp- 
bell (Macmillan, 1938), referred to as “PW.” 

15 Consider a series of fragments found ‘‘Written in pencil on the blank leaf of a book of 
lectures delivered at the London University, in which the Hartleyan doctrine of association 
was assumed as a true basis:’’ three doggerel poems take up ‘‘Association of Ideas:’’ ‘‘I.— 
By Likeness,” ‘‘11.—Association by Contrast,” ‘‘I111.—Association by Time.”’ (quoted from 
Fraser’s Magazine, January 1835, Article: ‘‘ ‘Coleridgeiana,’ ” in PW, p. 466). Their tone is 
anything but serious, revealing that the poet had grown somewhat contemptuous of the 
philosophy that he formerly accepted wholeheartedly, and is able to jest at its expense. A 
typical expression of associationism in verse is the lines: ‘“‘Call the World Spider; and at 
fancy’s touch/Thought becomes image and I see it such . . .” (PW, p. 465) 

16 Op. cit., Chapter XIX, ‘“‘The Sleeping Images,” passim. ‘‘The author continued for 
about three hours in a profound sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he 
has the most vivid confidence, that he could not have composed less than from two to three 
hundred lines; if that indeed can be called composition in which all the images rose up before 
him as things, with a parallel production of the correspondent expressions, without any 
sensation of effort.’”? (PW, p. 592) 

7 PW, p. 592. 

18 PW, p. 631. 
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It was not merely because of his literary tendency, therefore, but with the 
help of very definite medical complications, and the use of opium ensuing there- 
upon, that Coleridge came to write: “My dreams became the substance of 
my life.” 

The verses here referred to are ‘“The Pains of Sleep” (1803), remarkable not 
only for their descriptive power, but also for the understanding they seem to 
show of the Freudian doctrine of repression, according to which the elemental 
passions of the Id are censored by more conventional elements in the Ego: 


A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom I scorned, those only strong! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still! 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed 

On wild or hateful objects fixed. 
Fantastic passions! maddening brawl]! 
And shame and terror over all! 

Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 
Which all confused I could not know 
Whether I suffered, or I did: 

For all seem’d guilt, remorse or woe, 

My own or others still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame! .. . 


Such punishments, I said, were due 
To natures deepliest stained with sin: 
For aye entempesting anew 

The unfathomable hell within 

The horror of their deeds to view, 

To know and loathe, yet wish and do!'9 


The sense of shame and sin has been understood in its deep implications for many 
centuries, particularly by religious thinkers; but rarely has it been so vividly 
presented in poetry, and never, to the best of our knowledge, so clearly and al- 
most psychoanalytically connected with the phenomenon of the dream, except, 
of course, until later in the nineteenth century and in contemporary literature.” 

In “The Three Graves’! Coleridge gives us even more direct warrant for 
stressing the psychological element. In his “Introduction” to that poem he 
repeats the qualification previously expressed concerning ‘Kubla Khan:” “At 
all events, it is not presented as poetry, and it is in no way connected with the 
Author’s judgment concerning poetic diction. Its merits, if any, are exclusively 
psychological . . .’’? Coleridge is here seeking to avoid any possible confusion 
in the reader’s mind between his purpose and that implied in Wordsworth’s 


19 PW, p. 170. Italics ours. Cf. ‘““‘The Visionary Hope”’ (1807? 1810?), lines 11-16, PW, p. 
171. 

20 The closest previous approach to ‘‘The Pains of Sleep’”’ in this respect is ““The World 
of Dreams,”’ similarly an expression of disease, by George Crabbe (1754-1832), a pre-Ro- 
mantic. 

21 PW, pp. 85-92. 

22 PW, p. 589. 
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critical doctrines, which he was later to challenge in Biographia Literaria: thus, 
neither his subject-matter nor the simplicity of his diction is the result of a 
theory of poetry, but it is rather the psychological purpose which is dominant. 

In the narrative summary of the plot which follows this qualification, the 
psychological element is duly emphasized. It is significant that there is a “sexual” 
problem involved, namely, the love of a mother for her future son-in-law. Cole- 
ridge adds to the scientific (if not the poetic) genuineness of his work by assuring 
us that “‘The outlines of the Tale are positive facts ...’’; we are informed, in 
other words, that this particular study of the workings of human nature is 
based on empirical evidence. Edward mistakes “her increasing fondness for 
motherly affection,” until she finally declares herself: 


The Lover’s eyes were now opened; and thus taken by surprise, whether from the effect of 
the horror which he felt, acting as it were hysterically on his nervous system, or that at the 
first moment he lost the sense of the guilt of the proposal in the feeling of its strangeness and 
absurdity, he flung her from him and burst into a fit of laughter. . . . 


Then follows the mother’s curse and its disastrous results. 
The reasons Coleridge gives for having chosen this particular plot can truly 
be described as “‘psychological”’: 


I was not led to choose this story from any partiality to tragic, much less to monstrous 
events ... , but from finding in it a striking proof of the possible effect on the imagination, 
from an idea violently and suddenly impressed on it. . . 


The background, to use present-day terminology, is ‘‘anthropological”’: 


I had been reading Bryan Edward’s account of the effects of the Oby witchcraft on the 
negroes in the West Indies, and Hearne’s deeply interesting anecdotes of similar workings 
on the imagination of the Copper Indians . . . and I conceived the design of shewing that 
instances of this kind are not peculiar to savage or barbarous tribes, and of illustrating the 
mode in which the mind is affected in these cases, and the progress and symptoms of the 
morbid action on the fancy from the beginning.?* 


(Again, the “fancy” rather than the “imagination” is associated with morbidity.) 
In “The Friend” Coleridge repeats the gist of this statement concerning his 
purpose in this poem:. 


I have attempted to exemplify the effect, which one painful idea vividly impressed on the 
mind under unusual circumstances, might have in producing an alienation of the under- 
standing . .. I have endeavoured to trace the progress to madness, step by step . . . the 
main incidents are facts. . .*4 


A modern psychologist would phrase the matter differently, but the essence 
remains the same: the poem is, among other things, a study of the role of shock 
in producing madness, and its basic theme is sexual. 
Another poem which is essentially a psychological study (though Coleridge 
nowhere discusses it as such) is “The Picture, or the Lover’s Resolution’”’ (1802).”* 
23 PW, p. 590. 


4 PW, p. 591. 
25 PW, pp. 162-5. 
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In form it is a dramatic monologue, of the type which Browning later developed 
into a typically modern art-form. Its setting is Nature, where “The master- 
passion quelled, I feel that I am free’’; and the philosophy at many points shows 
the influence of Wordsworth. 

As in “The Three Graves,” the poet reveals insight into the psychological 
depths of love and the “unconscious life.” After the forest has been described: 


Here Wisdom might resort, and here Remorse; 
Here too the love-lorn man, who, sick in soul, 
And of this busy human heart aweary, 
Worships the spirit of unconscious life 

In tree or wild-flower.—Gentle lunatic! 

If so he might not wholly cease to be, 

He would far rather not be that he is; 

But would be something that he knows not of, 
In winds or waters, or among the rocks!?¢ 


This “‘spirit of unconscious life/ In tree or wild-flower” found its clear theoretical 

formulation in the poet’s “Theory of Life” essay, in which the principle of 

individuation was identified with “life,” commencing with the simplest form 

of crystal and subdivided into unconscious, conscious, and intellectual levels.” 
The lover sees his beloved’s image reflected in a mountain-lake and 


With steadfast gaze and unoffending eye, 
Worships the watery idol, dreaming hopes 
Delicious to the soul... 


till the pool’s smooth surface is broken and the image vanishes, leaving the 
youth to “mad love-yearning by the vacant brook.” The final touch of the be- 
loved’s sketch found on the floor of the forest is the climax of a skillfully executed, 
if somewhat melodramatic, psychological plot: 


... My heart, 

Why beats it thus? Through yonder coppice-wood 
Needs must the pathway turn, that leads straightway 
On to her father’s house. She is alone! 

The night draws on—such ways are hard to hit— 
And fit it is that I should restore this sketch, 

Dropt unawares no doubt. Why should I yearn - 

To keep the relique? ’twill but idly feed 

The passion that consumes me. Let me haste! . . .% 


Neither the picture of youthful love, nor the understanding of the effect pro- 
duced by a “relique” on the fevered soul of the lover, is any improvement on 
similar passages in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” and “Othello,” to choose 
rather obvious examples; however, a very real difference of mood is felt, the 
novelty lying wholly in that very analytical approach which has since become 
so typical of modern poetry. 


26 PW, p. 162. 

27 “‘Hints Towards a More Comprehensive Theory of Life,’’ Appendix C in Volume I of 
The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1884). 

28 PW, p. 165. 
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Surely “Dejection: An Ode” (1802)” is too powerful a poem to be easily 
categorized, but it belongs together with those already treated in its self-con- 
scious quality and its psychological analysis. The full significance of this com- 
position was only made clear in 1937, when Ernest de Selincourt published its 
first draft from the manuscripts.” The original version was entitled “‘A Letter 
to ” (obviously Miss Sarah Hutchinson), and its expression of love for 
the young lady who was to be his friend for years, and to whom he later dictated 
“The Friend” papers, is unmistakable. When first published, however, it was 
addressed to “Edmund” (a thin disguise for William Wordsworth),*! and in 
the final version ail personal references have been deleted. Psychologically 
considered, its subject might be formulated as a study of the emotions of joy 
and grief, related in a most intimate fashion, of course, to the poet’s sexual 
conflict and sense of lost creative power: 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief 
Which finds no natural outlet, nor relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear—*? 


It was the product of Coleridge’s inner questioning, when, overcome by pain 
and ill health, he took to opium for relief, became estranged from his wife, and 
fell in love with Miss Sarah Hutchinson. It is surely no coincidence that so many 
of his psychologizing poems were written around, or soon after, the winter of 
1801-1802, which, as Campbell observes, “was the turning point in Coleridge’s 
life.’”%8 

However, ‘“‘Dejection” is differentiated from most of the compositions that 
we have previously considered, whose interest has been more largely that of 
‘psychological curiosities,” in this respect: in its final form, at least, it is an 
instance of psychology unobtrusively subservient to the high ends of poetry 
(as we find it, for example, in Wordsworth at his best). On occasions such as 
these, Coleridge has ceased momentarily to obtrude his psychological theories 
(perhaps, one might say, they are being used more successfully); however, the 
preparation of analysis is clearly implied, having already been experimented 
with in such less successful poems as the ones discussed earlier. The difference 
we feel here in the use of psychology is one of degree, not of kind, though the 
superiority of the final product places it on a qualitatively unique level. 

iI 

A backward glance over the previous section will reveal (in every case but 
the somewhat exceptional ‘“‘Dejection” ode) two psychological themes of special 
interest to Coleridge, namely, those of dreams and madness. We shall now attempt 
brief explorations of the wealth of material dealing with these themes, still 
focusing our attention on the ‘‘Poetical Works.” 


29 PW, pp. 159-162. 

30 ““Coleridge’s Dejection: An Ode,” in Essays and Studies, by Members of the English 
Association, Oxford, 1937, XXII, pp. 7-25. 

31 PW, pp. 522-524, Appendix G. 

32 PW, p. 160. 

33 PW, p. lxi. 
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Some indication of Coleridge’s attitude towards dreams can be gained from 
the following typical quotation, from the Table Talk for May 1, 1823: 


Dreams have nothing in them which is absurd and non-sensical; and, though most of the 
coincidences may be readily explained by the diseased system of the dreamer, and the great 
and surprising power of association, yet it is impossible to say whether an inner sense does 
not really exist in the mind, seldom developed, indeed, but which may have a power of 
presentiment.*4 


The special significance of this conception of dreams for our study of poetry 
lies in the fact that, as Caldwell has pointed out,** it provided the basis for what 
was cultivated by the Romantics as a “new method” of writing. In Coleridge’s 
words: 


How often the pen becomes the tongue of a systematic dream,—a somniloquist! . . . During 
this state of continuous, not single-mindedness, but one-side-mindedness, writing is manual 
somnambulism . . .%6 


The most familiar example of this phenomenon is, of course, ‘Kubla Khan.” 

Professor Lowes makes much of the psychology of composition as exemplified 
in the workings of Coleridge’s imagination; a good portion of his brilliant book 
is devoted to painstaking attempts at reconstruction of the poet’s actual trains 
of “associations.” He quotes Coleridge as writing to Sir Humphry Davy that 
in the act of writing poetry ‘voluntary ideas were every minute passing, more 
or less transferred into vivid spectra” and cites the following “curious instance 
of association” from a letter to Godwin in 1801: 


I bent down to pick something from the ground . . . as I bent my head there came a distinct, 
vivid spectrum upon my eyes; it was one little picture—a rock, with birches and ferns on it, 
a cottage backed by it, and a small stream . . .%7 


Coleridge’s poetry owes a great debt to the “streamy nature of association, 
which thinking curbs and rudders,’’** and he was especially acute and exact 
in observations of this phenomenon in dreams.*® Lowes further develops the 


34 Shedd, op. cit., VI, p. 270. 

35 Op. cit., 29 ff. 

36 Shedd, V, 255. A thorough analysis of Coleridge’s theory of dreams is beyond the scope 
of this paper. Typical and interesting statements are found in Lecture XII in the 1818 
series, on ‘“‘Dreams—Apparitions—Alchemists—Personality of the Evil Being—Bodily 
Identity’’ (Shedd, IV, 319-321) and Essays II and III of the ‘‘First Landing Place”’ in ‘“‘The 
Friend,’”’ where Luther’s apparition of the Devil is explained as a dream (Shedd, II, pp. 
126-137). 

37 Op. cit., p. 66. 

38 Tbid., p. 72. 

39 Exemplified in the following, which Coleridge says he rose at ten minutes past five in 
the morning to write down: ‘‘Dozing, dreamt of Hartley at his christening,—how, as he 
was asked who redeemed him, and was to say ‘God the Son,’ he went on humming and 
hawing in one hum and haw (like a boy who knows a thing and will not make the effort to 
recollect) so as to irritate me greatly. Awakening gradually, I was able completely to detect 
that it was the ticking of my watch, which lay in the pen-place in my desk, on the round 
table close by my ear, and which . . . had fretted on my ears. I caught the fact while Hart- 
ley’s face and moving lips were yet before my eyes, and his hum and haw and the ticking 
of the watch were each the other . . .”” Coleridge, Select Poetry & Prose, ed. Stephen Potter 
(London: The Nonesuch Press, New York: Random House, 1933), p. 163. 
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role of the unconscious—what Coleridge called “the twilight realms of con- 
sciousness”—in his kind of composition, and criticizes at length® Mr. Robert 
Graves attempt‘ at a psychoanalytic study of “Kubla Khan.” 

Professor Lowes rejects Mr. Graves’ interpretation because he finds the 
latter’s conjectures based on inaccuracies and too-easy generalizations from 
scattered particulars: thus, he objects, “‘Kubla Khan’ is the only opium dream 
of Coleridge’s which we possess; there is no beloved lying fondly at his side 

..”# What may underlie Professor Lowes’ healthy skepticism is a desire to 
maintain a proper distinction between works of imagination and science. But 
this essay has been written to no good purpose thus far if it has not convinced 
the reader that the distinctive characteristic of a good deal of Coleridge’s poetry 
is its derivation from scientifically “psychological” speculations and observa- 
tions. Of course, there is a rich tradition of literature which deals with dreams,“ 
but each age interprets dreams after its own fashion, and, since the time of 
Coleridge, our fashion has been “scientific.” If Coleridge was writing about 
dreams in a literary tradition, it was a tradition in the making, one in which 
the scientific motive was to be very strong, and to which his own poetry and 
criticism helped give substance and form. 

Of course, there is no theoretical confounding of poetry and science in Coleridge; 
it is enough to recall his definition of a poem as “that species of composition 
which is opposed to works of science, by proposing for its immediate object 
pleasure, not truth.’“* But, living as he was “‘in the exciting childhood of psy- 
chology,’’*> Coleridge reacted to that important element in his environment 
and reflected it in his compositions; thus, ours is in part a study of the relation- 
ship between culture—in its broadest sense, including scientific ideas—and 
literary creation. 

Returning to our initial purpose in this section, which is chiefly to indicate 
the extent to which Coleridge went in writing of his dreams and to suggest some 
lines for further investigation, we find that the job of relating the dream element 
in Coleridge to the facts of his life has been attempted (but only partially ac- 
complished) by Hugh I’Anson Fausset in a penetrating analysis.** His central 
thesis is that the poet was essentially a “Child of Illusion”’: 


He lived in a sort of vacancy peopled by spectres, and lost at six years his ability to dis- 
tinguish between the miraculous and the normal, and with it his capacity for surprise or 
incredulity. Even the contrast between night and day, sleeping and waking, ceased to be 
clearly defined. Already the present was like a somnambulist’s dream, and a dream equally 
at noon and midnight.‘ 





40 Op. cit., pp. 593-596. 

41 In his book, The Meaning of Dreams (London, 1924). 

4 Op. cit., p. 595. 

43 An interesting anthology providing background for this section is Walter De La Mare’s 
Behold, This Dreamer! Of Reverie, Night, Sleep, Dream, Love-Dreams, Nightmare, Death, the 
Unconscious, the Imagination, Divination, the Artist, and Kindred Subjects (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939). 

44 Shawcross, II, p. 10. 

45 Caldwell, op. cit., p. 7, referring to Keats. 

46 Samuel Taylor Coleridge (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926). 

47 Tbid., p. 16. 
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Each of the periods in Fausset’s biography is characterized by the central element 
in Coleridge’s dream-life: ‘“The Pantisocratic Dream,” ‘‘The Domestic Dream,” 
“The Poetic Nightmare,” and so forth. It is not insignificant that, as Fausset 
points out, the uniquely authentic note which we associate with Coleridge’s 
poetry at its best is first found in “Lewti,” the first draft of which was written 
in 1794, and which is characterized by a sub-conscious, dream-like quality.** 

Without necessarily subscribing in toto to Fausset’s rather one-sided in- 
terpretation, let us briefly review the evidence in some of Coleridge’s less familiar 
poems. Our earliest hint of the dream element in his poetry is found in a couple 
of “‘school-boy poems,” which were probably written as early as 1791, though 
they were first printed in “Sibylline Leaves” (1817). A poem which appeared 
as “The Raven” was originally entitled ‘Dream.’ The amusing “Time, Real 
and Imaginary: An Allegory” is thus interpreted by the poet in a later note: 


By imaginary Time, I meant the state of a schoolboy’s mind when, on his return to school, 
he projects his being in his day-dreams, and lives in his next holiday, six months hence: 
and this I contrasted with real Time.*° 


In a “Sonnet: Composed on a Journey Homeward; the Author Having Received 
Intelligence of the Birth of a Son, Sept. 20, 1796,” there is a reference to the 
meaning to be derived from dreams concerning the past: 


Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings, as perplex the soul 
Self-questioned in her sleep . . .5! 


The original version read: 


...@ most strange dream, 
When, not unconscious that she dreamt, the soul 
Questions herself in sleep!®? 


In a similar fashion, the modern psychologist studies and ‘‘questions’” dreams 
to reveal their secret meanings. 

The “Ode on the Departing Year,” commemorating the year 1796, contains 
the following description of what must have been a nightmare: 


And ever, when the dream of night 
Renews the phantom to my sight, 
Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs; 

My ears throb hot; my eye-balls start; 
My brain with horrid tumult swims; 

Wild is the tempest of my heart; 
And my thick and struggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death.®* . 





 Ibid., pp. 69-72. 
49 PW, p. 18. 
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This passage supports our previous conjecture that Coleridge’s interest in morbid 
psychology was primarily the result of ill health, for, in a letter to Thomas Poole, 
he describes the circumstances surrounding its composition as follows: 


I promised him (an editor—S. J. K.) that I would make the attempt; but almost immedi- 
ately after, a rheumatic complaint seized on my head, and continued to prevent the possi- 
bility of poetic composition till within the last three days. So in the course of the last three 
days the following Ode was produced. 


Thus, perhaps, begins Coleridge’s habit of transcribing dream experiences, a 
habit which we have already seen continued in “The Pains of Sleep” (1803). 

We are indebted to the Rev. Alexander Dyce, who communicated to H. N. 
Coleridge a reminiscence of Wordsworth’s concerning ‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” (1797-8): ‘“The Ancient Mariner’ was founded on a strange dream, 
which a friend of Coleridge had, who fancied he saw a skeleton ship, with figures 
on it.”®5 Coleridge’s own account makes no mention of such a dream; but the 
dream element in the poem is so general and pervasive as to be unmistakable. 
It becomes explicit in such stanzas as the following: 


Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank.*®* 


This, and the later stanza beginning “Stunned by that loud and dreadful 
sound,’’*” convey the very essence of dream experience with remarkable fidelity; 
they are further examples of those instances (like the ‘“‘Dejection” ode and other 
familiar poems) in which Coleridge’s psychologizing was successfully subor- 
dinated to literary aims and bore its legitimate poetic fruit. 

During the period of Coleridge’s stay in Germany (September 1798-July 
1799), “Something Childish, But Very Natural” (April 23, 1799) contains the 
following simple but clear dream reference: 

But in my sleep to you I fly: 
I’m always with you in my sleep! 
The world is all one’s own. 


But then one wakes, and where am I? 
All, all alone. 





54 PW, p. 586. 
55 PW, p. 594. 
56 PW, p. 102. 
57 PW, p. 146. 
58 PW, p. 146. 
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From the same period, “The Day-Dream, From an Emigrant to His Absent 
Wife,” opens the door to psychoanalytic speculation. ‘‘Frederic” here is, of 
course, Coleridge’s son Hartley, in what may seem to be a fairly simple expression 
of home-sickness, but the child appears in a rather peculiar role, as an intruder 
between husband and wife: 


... And o’er my lips a subtle feeling ran, 
All o’er my lips a soft and breeze-like feeling— 
I know not what—but had the same been stealing 
Upon a sleeping mother’s lips, I guess 

It would have made the loving mother dream 
That she was softly bending down to kiss 

Her babe, that something more than babe did seem, 
A floating presence of its darling father, 
And yet its own dear baby self far rather! 


Across my chest there lay a weight, so warm! 
As if some bird had taken shelter there; 
And lo! I seem’d to see a woman’s form— 
Thine, Sara, thine? O joy, if thine it were! 
I gazed with stifled breath, and fear’d to stir it, 
No deeper trance e’er wrapt a yearning spirit! 


And now, when I seem’d sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home; 
There came an elfish laugh, and waken’d me: 
*Twas Frederic, who behind my chair had clomb, 
And with his bright eyes at my face was peeping. 
I bless’d him, tried to laugh, and fell a-weeping!® 


After the crucial year of 1801-1802, and the other “psychologizing’”’ poems 
which have been treated in the previous section, there follows a series of short 
poems and fragments which Coleridge’s editor, Mr. Campbell, refers to as 
“‘dream-poems.’’® Thus, a poem called “Phantom” was found in a diary kept 
during the voyage to Malta in 1804: 


All look and likeness caught from earth, 
All accident of kin and birth, 

Had pass’d away. There was no trace 
Of aught on that illumined face, 
Upraised beneath the rifted stone 

But of one spirit all her own;— 

She, she herself, and only she, 

Shone through her body visibly. 





59 PW, pp. 146-7. Italics ours. Cf. these lines from the first draft of ‘““Dejection: An 
Ode,” written some three years later: 

Those little Angel Children (woe is me!) 

There have been hours when feeling how they bind 

And pluck out the Wing-feathers of my Mind, 

Turning my Error to Necessity, 

I have half-wish’d they never had been born! 

That seldom! but sad Thoughts they always bring. . . 

(Ernest de Selincourt, op. cit., p. 24) 

60 PW, p. 632. 
6. PW, p. 172. 
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A second “dream-poem,” called “Constancy to an Ideal Object” (1805?), may 
also have been written in Malta and hints obscurely at a sexual conflict: 


Yet still thou haunt’st me; and though well I see, 
She is not thou, and only thou art she, 

Still, still as though some dear embodied Good, 
Some living Love before my eyes there stood 
With answering look a ready ear to lend, 

I mourn to thee and say—‘Ah! loveliest friend! 
That this the meed of all my toils might be, 

To have a home, an English home, and thee!’ 
Vain repetition! Home and Thou are one. . . .® 


“Farewell to Love” (1805?) contains the following revealing lines: 


And when I met the maid that realized 
Your fair creations, and had won her kindness, 
Say, but for her if aught on earth I prized! 
Your dreams alone I dreamt, and caught your blindness. 


O grief!—but farewell, Love! I will go play me 

With thoughts that please me less, and less betray me.*® 
The indications of conflict are clear, though we cannot be sure who the “she” 
in the first two poems may be (Miss Sarah Hutchinson?). 

Finally, “A Day-Dream” (1807?) lends itself readily to interpretation as a 
revelation of the poet’s erotic life: 
My eyes make pictures, when they are shut: 
I see a fountain, large and far, 


A willow and a ruined hut, 
And thee, and me, and Mary there.* 


In this case, it would seem, the unloved wife has definitely receded into the 
background; according to Campbell, ‘“The ‘Asra’ of this poem is Miss Sarah 
Hutchinson; ‘Mary,’ her sister (Mrs. Wordsworth); ‘our sister and our friend,’ 
Dorothy and William Wordsworth.”* Of Sarah and Mary, these “two beloved 


62 PW, pp. 172-3. 

63 PW, p. 173. 

64 PW, p. 179. 

65 PW, p. 636. A number of coincidences of situation and phrasing (noted by de Selin- 
court, op. cit., p. 18) might lead us to date this poem earlier than Campbell does, perhaps 
1802). Thus, in the first draft of ‘‘Dejection,’’ we find: 

The Bee-hive murmuring near, 
That ever-busy and most quiet Thing 
Which I have heard at Midnight murmuring. (Op. cit., p. 18) 
In ‘A Day-Dream”’: 
Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 
Murmur it to yourselves, ye two beloved women! 
A passage beginning 
It was as calm as this, that happy night 
When Mary, thou, and I together were . . . (Op. cit., pp. 18-19) 
is also relevant. Can the memory of fleeting felicity have remained so vivid for five years? 

The difficulty of interpreting these and similar poems biographically is increased by the 
number of ‘‘Sarahs’’ in Coleridge’s life: Sarah Fricker, his wife; Sara, his daughter; and 
Sarah Hutchinson. 
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women,” he writes: “I dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel 
thee!’’66 

New facts may be discovered which may help us in the interpretation of these 
enigmatic ‘“dream-poems’’; perhaps their secrets will never be fully uncovered. 
Two facts seem clear, however: (1) Though, as Professor Lowes claims, ‘Kubla 
Khan” may be the only record of an opium dream which Coleridge wrote, he 
has left us many other poems based on his dreams (query: How are we to say 
how many of these were, or were not, induced by opium?). (2) Though any par- 
ticular psychoanalytic theory of their meaning may be rejected as based on 
insufficient evidence, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that most of these dream- 
poems are expressions of the painful fact, corroborated by many hints in the 
letters, that Coleridge found in his “lovely Sara” less a sweetheart and more 
the embodiment of “an English home,” however unhappy. The application 
of some such interpretation to a single poem might, of course, be superficial; 
but there are many such. Obviously, too, Coleridge was attempting to hint at 
something deeply buried in his life by means of these “riddling tales.’’ Thus, a 
final “‘dream-poem,” entitled “Phantom or Fact” (1830?), describes how “A 
lovely form there sate beside my bed,/ And such a feeding calm its presence 
shed . . .,”°” concluding: 


Call it a moment’s work (and such it seems) 
This tale’s a fragment from the life of dreams; 
But say, that years matur’d the silent strife, 
And ’tis a record from the dream of life.® 


Thus it is that Coleridge’s own “Epitaph: On Himself” (1803) is an altogether 
accurate, if incomplete, description of his later development: 


Here sleeps at length poor Col., and without screaming— 
Who died as he had always lived, adreaming: 

Shot dead, while sleeping, by the gout within— 

Alone and all unknown, at Edinbro’ in an Inn.® 





66 PW, p. 179. In later years, Coleridge’s poetic inspiration flared up only sporadically, 
but the theme of lost love is ever-present: ‘‘Love’s First Hope’’ (1824?), ‘‘Love, A Sword” 
(1825?), ‘“The Improvisatore”’ (1827), ‘‘Love and Friendship Opposite” (1830?), ‘‘Love’s 
Apparition and Evanishment”’ (1833), and ‘‘Love’s Burial-Place”’ (1833). 

67 Cf. “Phantom” (1804), PW, p. i72, and these lines from the first draft of ‘“Dejection’’: 

To know that thou art weak and worn with pain, 
And not to hear thee, Sara! not to view thee— 
Not sit beside thy Bed, 
Not press thy aching Head, 
Not bring thee Health again— 
At least to hope, to try— 
By this Voice, which thou lov’st, and by this earnest Eye— 
Nay, wherefore did I let it haunt my Mind 
The dark distressful Dream! (Op. cit., p. 21) 
& PW, p. 208. 
69 PW, p. 450. 
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IV 


The transition from dreams to madness was a natural one for many Romantic 
writers: 


When we read the works of Poe, Novalis, Hoffman, Victor Hugo, and other poets of the 
time, we realize that they drew not only upon their conscious but upon their unconscious 
as well. Most of them experienced hallucinations and artistic visions. The latter held no 
terror for them. The former—the shadow, the evil genius—was an experience which Musset, 
Hugo, Hoffman, others often described.7° 


Coleridge shared their profound insight, so important for modern psychological 
science, that understanding of the normal may begin with study of the abnormal 
or diseased—often, as in Freudian psychology, via the interpretation of dreams. 

Here, again, the literary tradition is inextricably interwoven for Coleridge 
with scientific theories and observations. Thus, Lowes cites the intimation of a 
“wild poem on maniac” in the ‘““Gutch Memorandum Book,” and one of the 
many uncompleted projects out of which “The Ancient Mariner” sprang was 
‘a, poem on delirium, confounding its own dream-scenery with external things, 
and connected with the imagery of high latitudes” (quoting here from De- 
Quincey).” Coleridge’s use of the analogy of delirium and mania to distinguish 
between fancy and imagination has already been cited (section I). 

As might be expected, Fausset considers Coleridge’s interest in the psychology 
of madness to have been a natural consequence of his dream-life: “Coleridge 
was always to be remarkable as the poet and analyser of pathological states, 
because these were the only physical conditions from which he could not escape, 
save by narcotics, into a dream world.””? Arthur H. Nethercot, in a study of 
“Christabel,” ties up certain elements in ““The Ancient Mariner” and in “‘Christa- 
bel” with our poet’s interest in animal magnetism and in the hypnotic curing 
introduced by F. A. Mesmer, then the scientific, or pseudo-scientific, rage.” In 
general, the prose works contain many extended discussions of madness and 
related subjects, and these deserve separate study: the ‘“‘Apologetic Preface 
to ‘Fire, Famine, and Slaughter’,” may serve as an example.” 

Without pretending to exhaust the subject, let us glance briefly at some of 
Coleridge’s references to madness. The familiar lines in “The Ancient Mariner” 
about “the Pilot’s boy,/ Who now doth crazy go,’”® and those in “Christabel” 
describing how “to be wroth with one we love/ Doth work like madness in the 

70 Seyd, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

71 Op. cit., pp. 26, 135. 

72 Op. cit., p. 138. 

73 The Road to Tryermaine: A Study of the History, Background, and Purposes of Coleridge’s 
‘Christabel’ (U. of Chicago, 1939), passim. 

74 In the midst of a lengthy psychological discussion, designed to explain, if not to justify, 
what the more mature and conservative poet later considered to be an essentially immoral 
work of his youth, the following suggestion is found: ‘“‘A rooted hatred, an inveterate thirst 
of revenge, is a sort of madness, and still eddies around its favourite object, and exercises 
as it were a perpetual tautology of mind in thoughts and words which admit of no adequate 
substitutes.’ (PW, p. 528) 

75 PW, p. 109. 
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brain,’”* have plentiful company in the poetical and dramatic works. The 
theme of madness is first sounded by Coleridge in an early poem ‘To a Young 
Lady” (1792): 


...a gentler Mien 
Than the love-wildered Maniac’s brain hath seen 
Shaping celestial forms in vacant air...” 


In ‘France: An Ode” (1798) the line: ‘“‘A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s 
dream!’ combines the two themes of madness and dreams in a suggestive 
fashion. In ‘‘Love” (1798-9), which corresponds for Coleridge to Keats’ “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and which Ernest de Selincourt believes was written 
in December of 1799 for Miss Sarah Hutchinson,” we read the strange tale of 
how the “Lady of the Land” 


... ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his brain;— 


And that she nursed him in a cave; 
And now his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 

A dying man he lay.*®° 


In “The Mad Monk” (1801), which is a particularly melodramatic instance of 
the dramatic monologue, the line “My heart has need with dreams like these 
to strive”®! again reveals the intimate bond that Coleridge felt between madness 


and dreams. These poems, however, do not seem to go beyond more or less 
familiar literary traditions, unlike ““The Three Graves” (1797-1809), which has 
been discussed above (section II) as a conscious attempt to treat the more or 
less scientific psychology of madness in a poem. As has been noted above (section 
I), Coleridge’s interest in the abnormal was not necessarily of prime importance 
for his approach to poetry. 


Vv 


Coleridge’s efforts in the drama also reveal his pervasive tendency towards 
psychologizing and related interests. The problem of character is central, of 
course, as in all drama, but in a special sort of way. The very title, Remorse, 
given to his recast of the earlier Osorio, is expressive of his analytical intention, 
which, however, he admits was never realized to his own satisfaction. In his 
“Preface” he writes: ‘“‘The growth of Osorio’s character is nowhere explained, 
and yet I had most clear and psychologically accurate ideas of the whole of it.”’® 
The psychological interest is strong, too, in Coleridge’s dramatic criticisms 
generally, and in his famous criticisms of Shakespeare in particular. 

76 PW, p. 121. 

7 PW, p. 363. 

7 PW, p. 125. 

79 Op. cit., p. 11. 

80 PW, p. 136. 

81 PW, p. 157. 

82 PW, p. 650. Italics ours. 
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References to dreams and madness are sufficiently conspicuous in the plays 
to be worth noting. In Act II, Scene 2, a footnote preserves: “So vivid were 
the forms within his brain,/ His very eyes, when shut, made pictures of them!’’® 
which is an especially clear expression of the “ocular spectra” idea. In Remorse, 
Alvar’s dream is significant (Act I, Scene 2), and a dream of Isidore’s is later 
interwoven with the plot (Act IV, Scenes 1 and 2). The parenthesis in Act I, 
Scene 2, beginning “(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid/ Who drest her in 
her buried lover’s clothes . . .)”* is typical of the lines on madness. The “idiot 
boy” in Act II, Scene 1, might almost be a character out of one of Wordsworth’s 
poems, and undoubtedly reveals his influence: 


...’Tis a poor Idiot Boy, 

Who sits in the Sun, and twirls a Bough about, 
His weak eyes seeth’d in most unmeaning tears. 
And so he sits, swaying his cone-like Head, 
And staring at his Bough from Morn to Sun-set, 
See-saws his Voice in inarticulate Noises.® 


In Act IV, Scene 1, Ordonio tells Isidore of “one of our family” (actually, of 
course, himself): 


... All men seemed mad to him! 

... He walked alone, 

And phantom thoughts unsought-for troubled him. 
Something within would still be shadowing out 

All possibilities; and with these shadows 

His mind held dalliance.*® 


Agreeing with Coleridge that his dramatic intentions have not been successfully 
realized, we note that the analytic psychological tone (in passages like those 
cited and throughout the dialogue) is clear and unmistakably familiar.” 


VI 


Whatever one may think of Coleridge’s subtle psychological speculations— 
which have only been hinted at here and should, of course, be studied in their 
own right, as a chapter in the early history of modern psychology—there is no 


83 PW, p. 375. 
84 PW, p. 363. 
85 PW, pp. 373-4. 
86 PW, p. 387. 
87 Cf. this passage from ‘“The Night-Scene/A Dramatic Fragment’’: 
Earl Henry.... 
Oh! there is joy above the name of pleasure, 
Deep self-possession, an intense repose. 
Sandoval (with a sarcastic smile). 
No other than as eastern sages paint, 
The God, who floats upon a Lotos leaf, 
Dreams for a thousand ages; then awaking, 
Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble, 
Relapses into bliss. 
(PW, p. 184) 
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denying that they occupy an important place among the elements contributing 
to his theory and practice of poetry. In this respect he was a somewhat extreme, 
but fairly typical, representative of the tendency in Romantic literature to 
concern itself with mysteries of man’s inner life and “evil genius.” Their ex- 
plorations of dreams, of subconscious elements in human nature, and of madness 
and other morbid states make the Romantic writers pioneers, both of psycholo- 
gical study and of certain literary tendencies which are stronger than ever today, 
spurring (or plaguing) our poets and novelists. 

Two ramifications of the subject on which this study has merely touched are 
the biographical and the critical. Without attempting to “‘prove” any single 
hypothesis to explain the ‘“dream-poems” here collected, we have tried simply 
to marshal the evidence which suggests their importance for a full understanding 
of Coleridge’s personal development. In this connection, we found Mr. Fausset’s 
study extremely suggestive, if somewhat too general, one-sided, and lacking in 
documentation; and Professor Lowes’ strong rejection of Robert Graves’ pio- 
neering attempt at a psychoanalytic study of one of the poems seemed a bit 
premature, in view of the many additional poems which might also have been 
subjected to similar analysis and in view of Coleridge’s own frequent hints that 
some of his poems provide “a record from the dream of life.”” However, we share 
Professor Lowes’ aversion to over-hasty biographical generalizations. 

The critical question, of the relation between Coleridge’s excellence as a 
poet and his uses of psychology is probably even more difficult to answer and 
correspondingly more important for us today. Coleridge’s entire philosophy of 
criticism and poetry, treated here only incidentally, and our present-day stand- 
ards of poetic criticism, would, of course, be involved in any such discussion. 
The general objection might be voiced that, where Coleridge is clearest in his 
uses of psychology, he may be at his worst as a poet: hence, why dredge around 
in the mud of his minor poems? 

Our own tentative conclusion is that such an objection, if it were to be raised, 
would probably be based on a relatively superficial reading of Coleridge’s greater 
poems. Surely the studies of “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” ‘Kubla Khan,” 
and “Christabel’”’ by Lowes and Nethercot have revealed the many subtle but 
definite relationships between the poet’s “philosophical” and creative activities; 
and the “psychological” poems, as a group, probably include the better part of 
his lesser known poems worth preserving. In addition, criticism must account 
for the subconscious implications, the nightmarish moods, and the dream-like 
qualities which are felt in Coleridge’s poetry at its most characteristic and best. 
It is to be hoped that a profounder understanding of Coleridge’s psychological 
principles, and of his applications of these principles in the act of poetic com- 
position—towards which this essay may serve as an initial exploration—will 
contribute to a fuller realization of his rare qualities as a poet. 
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1. Introduction 

Modern painting has become the subject of heated discussion and debate. The 
devotees of this art claim that it represents a widening of the possibilities of 
artistic expression associated with the throwing off of traditional methods and 
restrictions. They appear to find a pleasurable aesthetic experience in their 
paintings. The detractors of modern painting, who apparently get no pleasure 
from it, consider it an esoteric art perpetrated by a few crude craftsmen, that will 
soon pass away. Toynbee the historian takes the more serious view that modern 
art is indicative of the decadence of our civilization (70). The average man is 
bewildered—he can understand the developments in modern painting even less 
than he can understand those in modern music, sculpture, and literature.! 

Because modern paintings are much more extreme than traditional paintings 
in content, technique, and underlying theory, they present cases of particular 
interest to the experimentalist. They tend to bring to the fore aesthetic problems 
previously raised, but never so sharply and dramatically. There has often been 
controversy over the proper evaluation of this or that painter, but there has 
seldom existed so sharp a division of opinion as that concerning the new art. 
Theories of creativity in art have been formulated, but none as apparently odd 
and fanciful as the Surrealist theory. It has been known that a person’s attitude 
toward a painting may change if he is exposed to it, but an extreme change in 
attitude from extreme dislike to active enthusiasm has not usually been shown 
toward the older paintings. The present paper will deal with these three issues: 
(1) the evaluation of modern paintings, (2) the Surrealist theory of creativity, 
and (3) the learning process in appreciation of modern art. It is believed that of 
the problems raised by modern art, at least those in these areas are of particular 
interest to the psychologist. 

Psychology has long been concerned with the problems of aesthetics. Fechner 
(27) in 1876 proposed several procedures for the scientific study of problems in 
aesthetics, and these have been amplified by later German workers (51, 54, 60, 
65). Reviews of American experimental work may be found in several sources 
(16, 59, 73). Theoretical aestheticians, while primarily concerned with philo- 
sophical issues, furnish interesting suggestions for psychological study (33, 
38, 67). 

2. The Schools of Modern Painting 

The modern movement in painting dates from about 1900 and comprises in 
the main the following schools: Cubism 1909-, Futurism 1911-1915, Abstraction- 
ism 1911-, Dadaism 1916-1922, Surrealism 1924-, and Expressionism (dating 
from Van Gogh). So-called Primitive paintings, while they do not constitute a 


1 For a study of public reaction to modern painting see: Olson, R., Seckler, D., Chanin, 
A. The Questioning Public. Bull. of the Museum of Modern Art. 1947, Vol. XV, No. 1. 
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school with definite traditions, may be classified as modern art. These schools are 
comprehensible as reactions against the Impressionist school (1870—) which 
developed the technique of reproducing the effects of light, shade and atmosphere 
to such perfection that progress toward more exact representation seemed stale- 
mated.” All modern schools depart from exact reproduction of external appear- 
ances. The direction of the departure characterizes the school, and furnishes in- 
formation concerning aspects of appreciation in painting.* We will describe the 
more important of the schools in greater detail. Further information concerning 
the history and aims of the schools may be found in contemporary books and 
articles on art (3, 17, 18, 22, 41, 42, 61, 64, 72). 

Impressionism,‘ the school from which the modern schools differ, was founded 
by Turner, Constable, Delacroix, and Monet; its first exhibition was in 1874. 
The aim of the school was to portray the objects of nature as the artist saw them. 
Colors were applied in small variegated touches which very successfully simulated 
the scintillating effects of shifting light and atmosphere. Sunlight was found to 
be yellow. The complementary color of the prevailing illumination always 
appeared in the shadows. The subject matter of Impressionistic painting was 
largely landscapes, although human figures were often painted by Renoir and 
Degas. The most famous Impressionists were Manet, Monet, Renoir, Degas 
and Pissarro. The Impressionist school has never been surpassed in its achieve- 
ment of optical realism and atmospheric effects. 

Cubism was founded by Picasso and Braque in 1907. These artists were 
influenced by the angular distortion of African Negro sculpture, and by a state- 
ment of Cézanne’s: ‘You must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, and the 
cone.” The technique of Cubism aimed to reduce seen form to its geometrical 
essence and thus achieve a beauty of design. In the analytical phase of Cubism 
(1906-1913) natural forms were analyzed and separated into cubistic elements. 
In the synthetic phase of Cubism (1913-1928) pictures were constructed syn- 
thetically by the process of “collage’’: newspapers, matches, playing cards, sand 
and other materials were pasted to the surface of the canvas. Textures were drawn 
and imitated. The subject matter of Cubist paintings is of little importance, as 
the paintings usually bear little resemblance to the source of inspiration. Out- 
standing exponents of Cubism are Picasso, Braque, Juan Gris, Fernand Léger, 
and Roger de la Fresnaye. 

Futurism was an Italian literary and artistic movement, originated by 


2 It must be recognized that exact representation is never achieved. Use of oil paints 
limits the amount of form detail that may be shown, and the colors of the paint do not 
duplicate in brightness-range those found in nature. Furthermore, it is not possible to ac- 
curately depict the three dimensional world on a two dimensional surface. Although all 
paintings depart from exact representation, some do so relatively more than others. 

3 Thus Cubism and Abstractionism stress form and color composition, Expressionism 
emphasizes the emotional content, and Surrealism depicts the dream and fantastic aspects 
of visual experience. 

4 The names of the various schools have a particular artistic significance which does not 
usually correspond to the everyday meaning. It is obvious that paintings of all schools are 
impressionistic, expressionistic and abstract. Surrealism means super-reality, an effect 
which surrealists hope to attain. Primitivism refers to the work of untutored artists, not 
to that of primitive peoples. 
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Marinetti and effective in art from 1911 to 1915. The aim of the movement as 
‘exalt every kind of originality, of boldness, of 
extreme violence, rebel against the tyranny of the words ‘Harmony’ and ‘Good 


‘ 


stated in its manifesto was to 


Fig. 1. Upper left: Impressionist, Bonnard—The Breakfast Room. 
Upper right: Futurist, Balla—Dog on Leash. 
Lower left: Cubist, Gris—Guitar and Flowers. 
Lower right: Abstractionist, Kandinsky—Composition VII, Fragment L. 


taste’ (44).’’ Futurism was allied to Fascism, glorifying the fascistic ideals of 
war, violence, patriotism, and mechanization. The technique utilized bright 
colors and cubistic designs. An interesting attempt was made in many canvases 
to portray such dynamic effects as force and motion (See Fig. 1). Prominent 
Futurists were Carra, Russolo, Serverini, Balla, and Boccioni. 
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Expressionism was strongly influenced by the paintings of Van Gogh (1853- 
1890), Gauguin (1848-1903) and Edvard Munch (1863-1934). The aim of Ex- 
pressionism is to show emotional feeling on the canvas. Colors are bright, often 
sharply contrasting, applied with a broad full brush, or are sometimes applied 
from the tube. The effect is turbulent and vibrant. Paintings are not realistic, 
but there may be enough recognizable similarity tothe original to make the change 
appear as a radical, often “brutal”? deformation. The subject matter of Expres- 
sionistic painting is often concerned with themes of “‘social significance,”’ religious 
scenes, and mystical or violent scenes from nature. Important expressionists are 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Honoré Daumier, Albert Ryder, Chaim Soutine, Jules 
Pascin, Georges Rouault, Pablo Picasso, Henri Matisse. 

Abstractionism developed around 1910 from the Cubistic tradition. The 
school has become formally defined as comprising compositions completely 
lacking resemblance to naturally seen forms. It is a natural climax of the shift 
away from the exact representation of the impressionistic school. The source 
of pleasure in paintings of this school is the arganization of color, line, light, 
shade and texture. There are two traditions in Abstract painting. The first 
stems from Cubism and tends to use a technique involving rectilinear, carefully 
planned geometric forms. The second tradition stems from the paintings of 
Kandinsky and tends to be vaguely life-like (biomorphic) and curvilinear. The 
appearance of these later paintings is romantic and apparently spontaneous. 
Abstract paintings are to be regarded as pure designs. They are analogous to 
musical compositions—yielding sensory beauty with no suggestion or imitation 
of ordinarily heard sounds. Important abstract painters are Kandinsky, Moholy- 
Nagy, Mondrian, Helion and Feininger. 

Dadaism sprang up in Switzerland in 1917 as a social protest against World 
War I. The name Dada, (hobby-horse) was discovered by chance in a dictionary, 
by Tristan Tzara. The group sought complete revolt against social conventions. 
“Their philosophy involved a complete nihilism, satirical disillusionment and 
violent protest, disgust with and ridicule of civilization, iconoclastic destruction 
and programmatic disorder, systematic demoralization, and a glorification of the 
irrational or anti-rational, and anti-aesthetic, and the amoral (18).”’ Dadaists 
held meetings, gaveexhibitions, sponsored several publicationsand rana nightclub. 
The artistic methods of the group were expressed in such unconventional tech- 
niques as: rayographs, ready-mades, fatagaga, rubbish constructions, exquisite 
corpses, and collages. Productions bore such names as: Catch as Catch Can, Infant 
Carburetor, Wet Paint, Here Everything is Floating, The Little Tear Gland that 
says Tic Tac, The Human Eye and a Fish, the Latter Petrified, Two Children 
are Menaced by a Nightingale. Prominent Dadaists were Tristan Tzara, Hans 
Arp, Marcel Janco, Huelsenbeck, Hugo Ball, Francis Picabia, Man Ray, André 
Breton, Phillippe Soupault and Guillaume. The chief importance of Dada was 
its influence on the school of Surrealism, which followed. 

Surrealism (“Beyond the Natural’’) was founded in 1924 by André Breton, a 
physician and writer who was much influenced by Freud. He attempted to apply 
Freudian doctrines to artistic creation. Surrealism was also influenced by the un- 
conventional methods, and the irrational and anti-aesthetic content of Dada. Two 
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types of technique have been used by the Surrealists: (1) spontaneous 
“automatic” 


technique supposedly tapping the unconscious. in which the free 
flow of images is recorded, and (2) old master technique in which the Surrealist 
images are carefully drawn in photographic style. Products of the latter technique 
have been called by Dali “hand-painted dream photographs.” Inspiration for 


Fic. 2. Upper left: Dadaist, Ernst—The Gramineous Bicycle garnished with Bells the 

Pilfered Greybeards and the Echinoderms bending the Spine to look for Caresses; Upper 
right: Dali—The Persistence of Memory; Lower Left: Van Gogh—The Starry Night; 
Lower Right: Rousseau—The Sleeping Gypsy. 
Surrealist paintings comes from “subjective” experiences such as dreams, free 
associations, images from fantastic poems (Lautréamont and Rimbaud) and the 
hallucinations of simulated insanity. The world of external reality is not 
depicted. The content follows Breton’s maxim: “the marvelous is always beauti- 
ful, anything that is marvelous is beautiful; indeed, nothing but the marvelous is 
beautiful (11, p. 64).”’ Prominent Surrealists are Miro, André Masson, Hans 
Arp, Salvador Dali and Yves Tanguy. 
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Artists classed as Primitives are entirely self-taught, and usually take up 
serious painting late in life. The first modern Primitive was Henri Rousseau, a 
Paris custom clerk who devoted full time to painting after he had retired. His 
first exhibition was in 1886. All primitive painters satisfy the following require- 
ments (63): (1) They have received no formal training as artists, (2) They take 
a very simple view of life such as is usually found only in children, (3) They show 
a relative incapability of being influenced in any way by Icoking at the work of 
other painters (hence we may not speak of a Primitive school) and (4) They 
produce a sufficient quantity of work to become widely known. The subject of 
primitive paintings is real or imaginary scenes cf landscapes, jungles, disasters, 
nursery tales, circuses, historical events and the like. Scenes are painted in bright 
hues with apparent feeling for form and color. The manner of depiction is real- 
istic; failure to achieve accurate representation is due to the absence of sophisti- 
‘ated art techniques and is not purposely aimed for. Those who like Primitive 
paintings appreciate in them their “homemade quality,” naiveté, ‘“cuteness,”’ 
charm, and sincerity. Important primitive artists are Henri Rousseau, Morris 
Hirshfield, Camille Bombois, Horace Pippin, Joseph Pickett, Israel Litwack, and 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses (Grandmother Moses). 

3. The Evaluation of Modern Paintings 

The problem of evaluation is a central and stormy issue in the debate on 
modern paintings (41). Most of the strongly stated opinions commending or 
condemning the new art reduce to mere expressions of personal preference. 
Such statements settle nothing: “de gustibus non est disputandum.”’ 

As a scientist, the psychologist is concerned with describing events belonging 
in his realm of interest, but he is not able to set standards of “good”’ and “‘bad,”’ 
of “better” and “worse” for art or anything else. The standards must come from 
common or expert agreement, based on biological necessity, tradition, or some 
other source. The scientist’s contribution to evaluation of paintings would 
consist in a clarification of standards through classification, codification, and a 
statement of the standards in measurable terms. 

Operationally, the task of setting standards might be carried out by analyzing 
to determine the factors causing past paintings to be successes or failures: (1) 
Experts would distinguish and ‘place in two separate heaps good and bad paint- 
ings of the past. Presumably judgment has sufficiently crystallized on these 
older paintings to allow the task to be reliably carried out. (2) An analysis would 
be made to find the factors on which the judgments were made. It would be 
hoped that the standards evolved would enable us to judge the new art, and 
that they would serve to guide future artistic efforts. 

Step (1) of this program presents no difficulties. The rating of paintings may 
be accomplished by well known ranking or rating techniques (34). The jury 
must be selected from leading painters and critics. The rationale of the method 
has been started by Cattell (15, p. 314), “There is...no other criterion of a 
man’s work than the estimation in which it is held by those most competent to 
judge.”’ The monetary value, based on purchase price, might be substituted for 
expert opinion in evaluating the paintings. 

Step (2), the analysis of “good” and “bad’’ paintings to reveal standards, 
presents greater difficulties. The criteria of good art, to attain scientific useful- 
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ness, must be objective.*> Otherwise, the ratings of paintings will be a matter of 
conflicting, subjective judgments. 

Well known standards of judging art, arrived at by philosophers through 
mystic communion with the Goddess of Beauty, far above the level of actual 
observations, have been notoriously subjective. Santayana (62) (1906) gives the 
following three basic factors in good taste: (1) vivacity and volume of feeling, 
(2) purity and consistency of experience, and (3) pertinency and width of appeal. 
Dewey (22) gives the following three criteria: (1) form in relation to matter, 
(2) meaning of medium in art, and (3) nature of the expressive object. Toros- 
sian (69) gives two standards of criticism: (1) perfection—based on functional fit- 
ness, harmonious pattern, good use of material, etc., and (2) greatness—based 
on magnitude of subject matter, complexity of form, and intensity of expres- 
sion. 

The principles of art ordinarily taught to students (rhythm, proportion, 
balance, dominance, subordination, etc.) do not fulfill the requirements of scien- 
tific objectivity. Munro (53, p. 260) states that these principles are “‘so vague 
and abstract as to mean very little in practice. ...The current definitions of 
them are so broad and general that almost any work of art can be shown to 
possess them to some extent, in one way or another.” 

Taubes, a painter, believes that the competent artist acquainted with his 
medium will follow certain procedures (66). He will avoid painting exotic scenes 
whose brilliance the palette cannot reproduce; he will attempt to be original. 
Taubes proposes that paintings be judged on several technical criteria: paint 
quality (brush stroke, contour, and texture), use of colors, depiction of illumina- 
tion, use of design and draftsmanship, imagination, originality, taste, ete. 
Taubes’ listing has the virtue of indicating that evaluation of a painting is a 
technical matter best accomplished by persons acquainted with the actual 
problems involved. Criteria such as Taubes suggests might be satisfactory with 
experts as judges, but are not objective enough for scientific usefulness. 

The main difficulty in setting absolute standards of evaluation is that paintings 
are not strictly comparable. Paintings differ in utilitarian purpose and in the 
medium and style employed. Artistic aims have greatly changed in time, and 
differ from culture to culture. 

Paintings may be used for wall decoration, for magazine covers, museum 
pieces, cartoons, etc. A different standard is probably effective for each of these 
uses. Religious paintings, originally displayed in a cathedral, and ancestral 
portraits intended to lend dignity to a home, may appear out of place in a museum 
where the original function is lost. 

The medium employed may be oils, water colors, tempera, crayons, collage, or 
some combination of these. Each medium has its own rules of use. 

The ideal striven for in painting has varied in time and differs from culture 
to culture (16, p. 355): “. .. the highest praise given Phidias by his contempo- 
raries was that he had enriched the religion of the state . . . the only aspects of art 
objects besides moral effectiveness and usefulness which were praised by the 4th 
century B. C. were size, costliness, and fidelity to nature (37).” 

“Until the dawn of the Renaissance in Italy the beauty of mountain scenery 


5 By objective criteria, we mean those which may be verified by “‘normal”’ observers. 
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was a closed book to the medieval mind. A mountain was a thing to be shunned, 
an impediment to traffic, a source of danger and fatigue (23).” 

“Victorians sought elegance, ornamentation, and the type of feeling that we 
now term ‘sentimentality’. Contemporary critics, surfeited with Victorian ex- 
cesses, are likely to praise strength, intensity, and simplicity (23).”’ 

“... If one were to make the broadest kind of generalization on the situation 
in art during the last hundred years, one might attempt it in the follow- 
ing manner: from 1830-1865 the main interest centered around the ‘story’; 
from 1865-1900, roughly speaking, ‘more light’ was the slogan; and from that time 
on until recently ‘form’ for its own sake has been the battle cry of art (56, p. 
116).” 

The shifting of ideals in the past should make us wary of trusting the perma- 
nence of present day standards. The fact that paintings have been created in 
different times leads to paradoxes in evaluation. Paintings, crude to present-day 
eyes, may be highly rated because they were outstanding at the time of their 
origin. Two paintings may be almost indistinguishable in appearance, but one 
may be very valuable and the other worth little; the first was painted by an artist 
who was ahead of his time, the other by an “imitator.’’ Objective measurement 
would not reveal the basis for the differences of ratings in these instances. 

Similar difficulties hold in evaluating paintings of different cultures. 

It is not easy to see what absolute standards of painting could apply to the 
styles of Abstractionism, Surrealism, Primitivism and the more conventional 
types of painting. H. Hungerland (39, p. 192) states: “...the judgment that a 
Norman Rockwell is better than a Braque because the figures in the former 
painting are anatomically correct will be found inadequate, not because it is 
factually wrong, but because one is aware of the fact that the kind of painting 
of which Braque is an exponent is usually understood as not being concerned with 
anatomical correctness.” 

Adequately to appraise a given painting, it would first have to be classified 
on such characteristics as purpose, medium, style, time and place of origin, 
and compared only with paintings in its own category. ‘““The situations for which 
art is produced are so infinitely variable; the types of person who will make use 
of it are so variable; the ideals and styles of art in different times and cultures 
are so numerous and changing that no brief set of principles can possibly serve 
as an adequate yardstick of values (53, p. 261).” 

It would be rash to say that objective and quantitative evaluation of paintings 
will never be achieved. But considering the difficulties to be overcome, such as 
those considered, one should not be optimistic of seeing this endeavor carried 
through in the near future. 

4. The Surrealist theortes of artistic creativity® 

The Surrealists have proposed two methods of creation in art. The passive 
methods stem from André Breton’s experiments beginning about 1919, and 

6 A bibliography of books and articles on Surrealism may be found in: Fantastic Art, 
Dada, Surrealism, edited by A. H. Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. C. 1946, p. 


263f. The philosophical aspects of Surrealism are covered in Gauss, C. E., The theoretical 
backgrounds of Surrealism. JAAC. 1948, Vol. 2, No. 8, 37-44. 
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include automatic writing, rapid writing, hypnotism, and dream transcription. 
The active methods originated with Dali’s “paranoiac critical” technique, 1930. 
The latter procedures include simulation of various mental diseases. The 
aim of both passive and active methods is deliberately to tap the “unconscious,” 
which is considered to be the prime source of artistic inspiration. 

André Breton’s early experiments are reviewed in his “First Surrealist Mani- 
festo” (10) which appeared in 1924. The author, a physician specializing in 
nervous and mental diseases, was impressed with the methods of psychoanalysis, 
and attempted to apply them to writing of prose. He describes his attempts 
as follows: “Preoccupied as I still was at that time with Freud, and familiar with 
his methods of investigation, which I had practiced occasionally upon the sick 
during the War, I resolved to obtain from myself what one seeks to obtain from 
patients, namely a monologue poured out as rapidly as possible, over which the 
subject’s critical faculty has no control—the subject himself throwing reticence 
to the winds—and which as much as possible represents spoken thought. It 
was in such circumstances that, together with Phillipe Soupault, whom I had 
told about my first ideas on the subject, I began to cover sheets of paper with 
writing. .. By the end of the first day of the experiment we were able to read 
to one another about fifty pages obtained in this manner and to compare the 
results we had achieved. The likeness was on the whole striking. There were 
similar faults of construction, the same hesitant manner, and also, in both cases, 
an illusion of extraordinary verve, much emotion, a considerable assortment of 
images of a quality such as we should never have been able to obtain in the nor- 
mal way of writing, a very special sense of the picturesque, and, here and there, 
a few pieces of out and out buffoonery . . . I must give him credit . . . for having 
always forcibly opposed the least correction of any passage that did not seem to 
me to be quite the thing. In that he was most certainly right.’”’ These early Sur- 
realist writings appeared in “(Champs Magnétiques’”’ (12). 

The experiments in rapid writing, along with others concerned with hypnotism, 
automatic writing and other automatic techniques, led to the following early 
definition of Surrealism: 

“SURREALISM, n. Pure psychic automatism, by which it is intended to 
express, verbally, in writing, or by other means, the real process of thought. 
Thought’s dictation, in the absence of all control exercised by the reason and 
outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupations (10).’’ While the first efforts were 
applied to literature, the method was soon used in art creation by Arp, Klee, 
Miro, Tanguy and others. Tanguy for example has stated: “I expect nothing 
from reflection but I am sure of my reflexes (2, p. 39).” 

The active phase of Surrealist theorizing on creativity was influenced by Dali’s 
statement that in painting he employs a “paranoiac-critical’’ method to achieve 
the symptoms of paranoia. In La Femme Visible, he writes: “I believe the 
moment is at hand when, by a paranoiac and active advance of the mind, it will 
be possible (simultaneously with automatism and other passive states) to system- 
atize confusion and thus to help to discredit completely the world of reality.” 
A painting done with this method is described: “The figuration can theoretically 
and practically be multiplied :—everything depends upon the paranoiac capacity 
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of the author. The basis of the associative mechanisms and the renewing of 
obsessing ideas allows as in the case of a recent picture by Salvador Dali now 
being elaborated, six simultaneous images to be represented without any of them 
undergoing the least figurative deformation (20, p. 17).” 

Breton and Eluard attempted to extend the active method to other mental 
diseases. In all seriousness, they wrote poetry and prose while assuming the 
symptoms of feeblemindedness, manic-depressive psychoses and dementia prae- 
cox. The literary results of these attempts appear in “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion” (1930) (9). 

Paintings presumably applying Surrealist methods have been weird creations, 
depicting incongruous objects, animation of the inanimate, fantastic machinery, 
dream pictures, collage, alteration of perspective and similar devices (2). Sur- 
realists in talking of beauty often quote Lautréamont’s remark: “Beautiful as the 
chance encounter of a sewing machine and an umbrella on a dissecting table 
(11, p. 33).” 

The Surrealist group has sponsored several other doctrines which may be 
mentioned in passing to show something of the flavor of the movement. Following 
the Freudian belief that the unconscious holds the important forces of personality, 
the Surrealists have favored an extreme subjectivism, going so far as to reject 
objective reality, or at least to suggest its fusion with subjective experience into 
a great “surreality.” Surrealists have also dabbled in politics; Breton has pub- 
lished several issues of “Le Surréalisme au Service de la Revolution.’”’ The 


strange marriage of subjectively-minded Surrealism with objectively-minded 
Communism might be expected to lead to a serious lack of harmony: 


Thought must be dictated outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupations—one must not 
forfeit the burning desire for truth and justice; one must affirm the omnipotence of the 
dream and the disinterested play of thought—one must deepen the foundations of the real 
and be intensely interested in the proletarian revolution; one must accept the superior 
reality of the dream and of the paranoid mode of thought—one must attain a clearer con- 
sciousness of the perceptive world; one must reject all control exercised by reason, but this 
does not prevent a “‘reasoning epoch”’ in surrealism from arriving (1, p. 39). 


In evaluating the Surrealist theories of creativity, the scientist will find it un- 
wise to tell the artist what he shall or shall not do. As with golf, it isthe end result 
of the effort that is crucial, and the artist must be given freedom to use any 
technique he chooses, including slinging paint on the canvas. (We do not advocate 
this rather haphazard method, however, or believe that great works would result 
from it.) The psychologist is interested in artistic creativity particularly as it is 
related to the topic of thinking, and he will approach the Surrealist theories 
from the viewpoint of the mental processes proposed. 

Recently, Surrealists have tended to abandon the automatic methods of 
hypnosis, automatic writing, and rapid writing. These methods are cumbersome, 
they are not to be successfully applied by everyone, and there is little evidence 
that they produce better results than conventional methods of writing a manu- 
script or painting a picture. The present discussion will therefore be concerned 
chiefly with the active Surrealist methods. 

The active methods, insofar as they take as their models of excellence the art 
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of the insane and of children, are open to severe criticism. Psychotic art is rela- 
tively crude and inferior to that of normal persons (4, 5, 6, 7, 8). The paintings 
of psychotics have been considered as “distorted meaningless reflections” of the 
art of the culture (4, p. 205). Works of the artist usually decline when he suffers 
a psychosis, and improve as clinical normality is approached (48). The common 
belief that all or many great artists are psychotic is not supported by any real 
evidence (6). It is claimed that Surrealist artists, in particular, are not insane’ 
(66). The art of children is not considered excellent by those acquainted with it 
(43). The Goodenough test indicates a close relation between chronological age 
and realism in drawing a simple figure of a man (32). 

It may well be doubted if the normal person can assume any more than the 
most superficial symptoms of insanity; the fundamental organic or functional 
causes are absent. The psychotic lives in a distorted world which he attempts to 
deal with as best he can; the normal person can see only a “normal” world. 
Frois-Wittman, a psychoanalyst, discounts the attempt to draw a parallel 
between the thought processes of the artist and those of the psychotic: 


The psychotic makes use of few images,—he shows a constant effort at logic, at disen- 
tangling thoughts which seem to him self-evident, and so his text or picture is easily compre- 
hensible with the interruption here and there of some inscrutable absurdity due to the 
unconscious suddenly laid bare. The artist, on the contrary, not having his unconscious 
at his disposal (since he is not insane) uses artificial means to hunt it out (uncontrolled 
drawings, free associations, etc.). The result is a seeming effort to entangle, a deliberate 
refusal of logic, and a wealth of images in which his product far outbids the psychotics. 
With these reservations there is, nevertheless, a certain resemblance, consisting, for in- 
stance, in a great earnestness, and a great degree of apparent absurdity and arbitrariness 
(28, p. 905). 


The ability to plan and organize a picture in particular would be lost with the 
impairment of intelligence found in psychotics (8, p. 255). 

The Surrealist claim to tapping the unconscious and depicting it on their 
canvases runs into logical difficulties. An analysis of the products of such painters 
as Dali and Tanguy reveals obvious planning which must require considerable 
conscious effort: 


Coupled with the minute handling of detail . . is the placing of small objects in vast 
flat expanses, the use of a distant horizon and much sky, the extension of space parallel to 
the picture plane, and the exaggeration of perspective so that the eye sees into immense 
distances. While recognizing in these methods an attempt te reproduce the unlimited dream 
spaces of the mind, we may nevertheless point out that they derive from painters who were 





7 Taubes states: ‘‘One of the most popular errors is to suspect the originators of surrealist 
art of being victims of insanity, perversion, and assorted neuroses. More than two decades 
ago I was an ardent follower of Surrealism and can assert from my own experience and the 
experience of my distinguished colleagues that it takes a sober and methodical mind to 
synthesize a surrealistic theme. Only one with an elastic perception, dexterous in handling 
associations and metaphors, can manage successfully surrealistic subjects. Painstaking 
tenacity and shrewd prefabrication of hallucinations are required to engineer a project often 
highly complicated in structure and invention. There are proportionately more mental 
disorders among stockbrokers and realists in practical fields than among the professional 
Surrealists (66, p. 153)’’. 
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consciously engaged in the representation of the exotic ... as in the case of Meissonier 
(from whom Dali’s smaller pictures stem) or, as in the pictures of Boecklin, with romantic- 
classical and archaizing suggestions (31, p. 165). 


The technique involves conscious control; what of the content? May it be con- 
sidered as depicting the unconscious? It would not seem possible to express in 
pictorial form the latent content of the unconscious, motives, urges and com- 
plexes. What appears to be depicted on Surrealist convases is manifest content— 
visual appearances similar to the images or items experienced in a dream. Such 
images are not unconscious, and no unconscious inspiration is necessary to paint 
them. All in all, if we say that Surrealist art depicts incongruous objects and 
dream images in planned arrangements, we have pretty well described it, and the 
theories of creativity based on tapping the unconscious seem unnecessary. 

A side-problem of some interest to psychologists is raised by the Surrealist 
claim that their symbolism is universal. Dali states: 


The subconscious has a symbolic language that is truly a universal language, for it... 
speaks with the vocabulary of the great vital constants, sexual instinct, feeling of death, 
physical notion of the enigma of space—these vital constants are universally echoed in every 
human. To understand an aesthetic picture, training in appreciation is necessary, cultural 
and intellectual preparation. For Surrealism the only requisite is a receptive and intuitive 
human being (19). 


Critics have most frequently attacked Surrealism for this claim to a universal 
symbolism: “... Mr. Jennings explains the presence of a jam-roll in his chef 
d’oeuvre ‘Life and Death,’ as the result of a ‘personal fixation’ and for that reason 
it no doubt possesses a profound emotive significance for him. Unfortunately a 
‘jam-roll fixation’ ...is not a universal possession; the spectator with a suet 
pudding or other fixation is left cold (1, p. 36).” Dali’s assertion would demand a 
fixed response to Surrealist symbolism, i.e. that Surrealist symbolism be ob- 
jective. If dreams could similarly be interpreted, psychoanalysis would be un- 
necessary—the patient’s latent content would be immediately apparent to 
anyone, including the patient himself. 

An easy test of the universality of reaction to Surrealist symbolism may be 
made by observing whether the associations evoked by a given Surrealist picture 
are similar in all observers. If similar associations are evoked, we would not, 
however, have to rely for explanation on “vital constants” or a racial unconscious 
(40). Indeed, to prove that the source of pleasure is the racial unconscious, it 
would at least have to be demonstrated that all observers liked the picture, and 
that observers could give no plausible reason for liking it: i.e., that the source of 
pleasure could not be traced to every-day experience with common aspects 
of our culture. On the other hand, studies so far made have shown the sources 
of pleasure or displeasure in pictures to involve concrete, unsubtle factors (45, 
68). 

5. Learning Appreciation of Modern Painting 

The appreciation of a modern painting often involves an obvious learning 
process; the observer who first finds a modern art creation incomprehensible 
may later come to accept and even enjoy it. Fechner (27) early pointed out that 
repeated presentation of an aesthetic stimulus causes it to increase in pleasant- 
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ness for most observers, and this rule has been shown to hold in such modalities 
as melody endings (24), musical recordings (30, 50), quarter tone music (47), 
tonal intervals (49, 71), pictures (13, 45, 46), and foreign names (46). The rule 
holds for paintings, but the “mechanism” of the change in pleasantness has not 
been systematically investigated. 

To investigate the mechanism of changes in appreciation, we must first deter- 
mine what aspects of a painting give pleasure. We would then expect subjective 
changes in the perception of these aspects to explain increase in pleasure with 
continued exposure to a picture. It is known that many widely varying pleasurable 
reactions may be given to a painting.® These reactions may be shown by factor 
analysis methods (35) or more directly by questioning the subjects. Todd (68) 
found that the basis of preference in children 10-12 years of age varied widely, 
but that a broad classification based on subject matter and art quality could 
be made. Preferred subject matters included landscapes, water, peaceful and 
quiet scenes, trees, and persons who look happy. The most popular art qualities 
were color, poetic feeling, type of brush stroke, and design quality. A study by 
L. Martin with older subjects gave some very individual reasons for preference: 


H liked the pictures of Ter Borch, Pieter de Hooch, the portraits of Holbein, especially 
those pictures where techniques was an important element. M took especial pleasure in 
pictures with people, especially if the facial expressions were well brought out and she liked 
them ...K, whose judgment as compared with the others is very low . . . gives her judg- 
ment in general on some unimportant detail, as the vase of lilies in Andrea Della Robbia’s 
‘Annunciation’. ... There was one detail . . . which was always largely determinative for 
H. It is the kind of day in which she feels ‘blue and despondent,’ her ‘gloomy day,’ as she 
calls it. Such a day as is presented in Carpaccio’s ‘Return of the Ambassadors to England,’ 
Corot’s ‘A Gust of Wind,’ etc. For M also there is a determining factor, and that is the 
presence of a mother and child in the picture, especially if the child is held in the mother’s 
arms. Over and over she speaks of the delightful physical sensations arising from the sense 
of touch in connection with the child’s flesh, which she experiences on seeing such a picture 
... The judgment was lowered during a long exposure of Pieter de Hooch’s ‘The Buttery’ 
because H felt the room became ‘hot and stuffy’, of Corot’s ‘A Road in Sunshine’, because 
she felt she ‘was going along a road on a hot day’. Both H and K heard the noises while 
looking at Hogarth’s ‘The March of Finchley’, and H ‘was troubled’ by them . . . Of Hol- 
bein’s ‘Madonna of the Meyer Family’ . . . The row of kneeling women and the carpet are 
unpleasant to me; the kneeling youth and standing child indifferent, the rest pleasing, 
chiefly the Madonna’s face and the light on the ornaments at the back, also face of kneeling 
man (45, p. 183). 


Apparently a painting is an ambiguous stimulus capable of evoking many 
possible aesthetic reactions. Cognitive interpretations concerned with the charac- 
teristics of form, color and shape may be uniform from person to person, but 
aesthetic judgments of pleasantness, based as they are on the features of the 
stimulus particularly attended to, the observing set assumed (14, 55, 58) and 
upon the specific associations brought up, will be widely variable from person to 
person. 

We would expect then, that learning to appreciate modern paintings would 


8 Modern paintings well illustrate the many sources of appreciation of a painting. Con- 
tent may highlight the mysterious and incongruous as in Surrealism or social themes as in 
Expressionism. Style, from Cubism to Primitivism, shows an even greater variation. The 
modern schools indicate but do not exhaust the main sources of pleasure in paintings. 
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consist in the discovery by the observer of the pleasurable aspects to be looked 
for in paintings of the various schools. The average man never gets to this 
discovery: on first seeing a modern painting he asks: “What does it mean?” 
His previous experience with paintings and his long practice in interpreting 
visual appearances lead him to expect in modern paintings a representational 
meaning which is usually not present. (Abstract artists often add to the public’s 
mystification by giving concrete names to their aesthetic designs). The trained 
art observer will come to-look for imaginative themes in Surrealist paintings, 
themes of social significance in Expressionistic paintings, no theme at all in 
Abstract paintings, and he will come to know the subtleties of the various modern 
styles. Munro (52, p. 366) mentions that students go through several stages of 
acquaintanceship in attaining appreciation of art. At first they notice only a 
few conspicuous details of a painting; next they are able to identify styles and 
the work of particular artists. Finally, they are able to say in what particulars a 
given picture differs from a typical product of the style and painter represented. 
The process seems similar to the gradually acquired knowledge of any un- 
familiar subject. 

An interesting phenomenon related to the appreciation of paintings is the 
changes in appearance reported with continuous observation: 


In connection with the gradual lowering of the judgment on a picture and the final feeling 
of indifference with respect to it . . . all movements cease in the picture (‘dead’ is frequently 
applied here and ‘alive’ to the pictures greatly liked), that it grows flat ... the picture 
ceases to be seen in perspective, and there is difficulty in holding the attention . . . H says, 
after looking at Pieter de Hooch’s ‘Cottage Interior’ for a while, in lowering her judgment, 
‘the figure seems to have stopped work to pose’; of Franz Hals’ ‘The Jolly Man,’ the ‘man 
smiled at first, then the smile ceased and the mouth just seemed open’. . . a face which was 
at one moment expressive the next is expressionless (45, p. 187). 


One would like to know whether or not these subjective changes are found 
with observation of a picture over several sessions. If they are, they would help 
to explain the increase in pleasantness of pictures on long time observation. It 
might also be interesting to see if these subjective changes are related to style 
which supposedly determines a painting’s lasting quality, and to prestige sug- 
gestion which strongly influences preferences (25, 36). 

Summary 

The psychologist will find several interesting problems posed by modern 
paintings. The present paper deals with three such problems, concerned with: 
(1) the possibility of a scientific evaluation of modern paintings, (2) evaluation 
of the Surrealist theories of artistic creativity, and (3) the learning of appreciation 
of modern paintings. The following conclusions were reached: 

1. It is probable that the measurement specialist will find the evaluation of 
modern (and older) paintings extremely difficult: (1) the relevant variables 
may be too many and too subjective for scientific treatment, and (2) paintings 
are hardly comparable; they are designed for different uses, they employ 
different media, and they have been created at different times and in different 
cultures. 

2. The Surrealist theories of artistic creativity based on tapping the unconscious 
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for inspiration are to be rejected. In so far as these theories take as their model 
of excellence the art of the insane and of children, they are open to severe 
criticism. The Surrealist claim to an exclusively unconscious source of in- 
spiration leads to logical difficulties. The psychologist may find a problem of 
some interest in checking the universality of reactions to symbolism in 
Surrealist pictures. 


. Appreciation of modern paintings probably involves learning by the observer 
of the pleasurable aspects to be looked for in paintings of the various schools. 


The subjective changes in appearances of pictures over several sessions should 
be studied. 
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THE MEANING OF WORLD LITERATURE* 
JOSEPH REMENYI 


I 


While traditional values seem to be thrown into a universal bankruptcy court, 
and the pro bone publico policy of many governments seems like an ironic appeal 
to man’s reason and unreasonableness, one justly wonders what is the meaning 
of world literature in such a world. There are those who take a hostile position 
toward it without theslightest concept of its purpose; others see in world literature 
the utmost benefit for humanity, but their approach to the subject is sentimental, 
that is to say uncritical. Among pedants it is not uncommon to judge the impact 
of world literature on the human mind with the infallibility of immoderately used 
footnotes. To assume that an insistence on an army of footnotes will defend the 
creative spirit against its futility is clearly wrong. The avalanche of “‘best sellers” 
does not add to the prestige of world literature. The Olympian detachment of 
certain critics from the fantasies or vulgarities of printed matter, that rarely 
matters, is comprehensible, as such works generally possess only documentary 
significance in a psychological or sociological sense; their aesthetic merit is nil. 
The rumpus and fanfare of publicity stunts for the popularization of plays and 
fiction whose “‘worth” should be taken with a grain of salt seems like a ceaseless 
war of bad taste against good taste. The therapeutic or anesthetic effect of cheap 
or mediocre works cannot be denied; it is a kind of quackcure for insensitive 
neurotics. But world literature as conceived by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(the term was coined by him) and the aim of the writer who, as Miquel de Cer- 
vantes stated, writes primarily not with his pen, but with understanding, is 
seldom comprehended by the overwhelming majority of readers, theatre and 
movie audiences. In fact, the excessive praise which some so called “literary” 
works receive for utilitarian reasons or for lack of critical competence, plays 
directly into the hands of those who contend that the sale of books and the 
box-office success should be considered as decisive factors in the evaluation of 
“creative” expression. This quantitative standard, accepted by people who 
otherwise stress elemental decency in human relationship, is, of course, detri- 
mental to the proper appraisal of the creative spirit. The fact remains that the 
meaning of world literature is important, and that indifference to it in the 
polyphonic world of ours is identical with indifference to rhythm, form, and 
order. 

As a rule the average man shrinks from a philosophical or imaginative in- 
terpretation of his existence. He adheres to a few simple views or doctrines, or 
allows his spirit to be drugged by slogans, or is suspicious, i.e., silently slanderous 
of values. To seek in “common sense” as it is applied today the key to the 


* This is a pre-printing of an essay to be part of a book of essays on the meaning of world 
literature, written by scholars in the literatures of many languages, and to be published by 
the University of Pittsburgh Press. 
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secret of comprehension would be useless indeed. Then there are those who have 
a “messianic” disposition. They are attached fanatically to fantastic convictions 
or prejudices, or are clinging stubbornly to well sounding phrases. Their solace 
seems to be mental and moral platitudes. Considering the inherent imperfection 
of man and considering environmental complications and inanities, it is not 
surprising that Socrates’ “know thyself” seems outside the domain of realiza- 
tion. Man’s defective sensibility plus his pressing obligations and the tension of 
the human struggle explain his habit to settle by a few catchwords or external 
activities the ethical, metaphysical, social, and aesthetic issues of life. 

However, there are individuals, savants, scientists, creators, who—despite 
periods infiltered with tyrannical injustice, hypocritical indignation, and insane 
ruthlessness—do not accept as final the incoherent features of life. Several 
tangible and intangible forces combine for the development of their personality. 
Born out of the desire to remain alive and facing the world they too resort to 
the typical defense mechanism of man and cannot evade the duties and strategies 
of the commonplace. They too have to earn their daily bread, to seek adjustment 
to the seemingness of things. Sometimes they entertain false notions about prag- 
matic patterns and devices. Like Montaigne, they may believe that man conquers 
by enduring, but they know that in an absolute sense only the hero of a tragedy 
is a nonconformist; this is the paramount reason of his tragic fate. In spite of 
the humdrum battle for survival (from which not even the recluse can withdraw), 
there are individuals who have the will and perseverance to throw off the yoke 
of existential slavery. They create life while life tries to use and abuse them. 
They do not worship at the shrine of material necessities, although they de not 
deny their reality. What stands out from their endeavors is the rhythmic con- 
sistency of an organically authentic point of view which serves as a virtual 
ultimatum to the incomprehensibility and drabness of the human struggle. 
Regardless of whether they portray the human struggle in a favorable or un- 
favorable light, in principle and in fact they symbolize the gentle or heroic pur- 
suit of the human spirit for a meaningful existence. They are not the dilettanti 
of existence, neither the condottieri of mercenary adventures. It is idle to accuse 
them of self-deception. As creators—in this instance as creators of literary 
works—they represent man’s resistance against the destructive forces of nega- 
tion. If really great, they are the contemporaries of all ages. They compel the 
human planet of the universe to radiate purpose. Of course, they are not in 
the possession of all knowledge, but they are in the possession of that knowledge 
which seems out of reach for the exclusively “practical” man, although it is 
related to his spiritual and social odyssey. 

It is of secondary importance whether the creator seems a medium of divina- 
tion, as Vergil seemed in the vernacular of medieval scholars, or whether his 
psychological attributes are acclaimed, as in the case of Stendhal, or whether, 
like Walt Whitman, he is considered a humanitarian. The important thing is 
that in their particular fashion these creators wrestle with their conscience, and 
this inward and outward fight with the knowable and unknowable records man’s 
fundamental relationship to human destiny. Man swayed and ruled by passion 
and self-interest is prone to wallow in his own confusion. It is the creative writer 
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and poet who as an artist is unwilling or unable to compromise with the in- 
evitable, and thus, living in a God or man-centered world, urged by an ir- 
repressible sense of proportion, produces unity in variety. He “must” do this, 
as Rainer Maria Rilke remarked. In imitating life, he shapes it into significant 
form. It is the latter process that differentiates the creative person from the 
non-creative person. 


II 


In order to understand the meaning of world literature it is necessary first 
to discuss the meaning of literature in general. Literature is a creatively expressed 
imaginative interpretation or recreation of life. The term “life”? may be conceived 
as that of an individual (the writer or poet himself), as an objective expression 
or refusal of the will on a universal level (in a Schopenhauerian sense), or as a 
metaphysical, moral, philosophical, social, psychological, political, or economic 
experience, affected by surroundings, time, ethnic factors, and the challenge of 
the “moment’’, as stated by Hippolyte Taine. As has been repeatedly observed, 
in essence creativeness is the psychologically plausible and technically possible 
realization of the relation between the self and the object the self is interested 
in. The ultimate objective is aesthetic pleasure, that may suggest disinterested- 
ness, as pointed out by Immanuel Kant, or answer the need of our play impulse, 
as suggested by Friedrich Schiller and Herbert Spencer; it may also be pur- 
poseless, as Heinrich Heine stated; it may offer catharsis in an Aristotelian 
sense, or give, according to Horace, instruction through delight. Referring to 
Schiller, C. G. Jung calls the play instinct phantasy activity. Its paradoxical 
honesty—as if the creator were a maker of lies—of which Saint Augustine speaks; 
or our ability to participate in life organically through literature, of which S. T. 
Coleridge and the Schlegel brothers speak especially with reference to poetry, 
thus vindicating the supremacy of feeling, instinct, and imagination over ideas; 
or its importance in relationship to prophetic ideas and romantic ideals, which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson stressed, is indicative of the substantially eclectic charac- 
ter of literature. According to August Comte’s positivism and Karl Marx’s 
class concept, literature is a social agent. Sigmund Freud declares that literature 
seeks illusion, a substitute experience. Miguel de Unamuno preferred books 
that “talk like men to men who talk like books.” George Santayana writes that 
“arts have their dates; and the great question is not what age you live in or what 
art you pursue, but what perfection you can achieve in that art under those 
circumstances.” It is needless to say that by art he means literature too. Albert 
Guerard Sr. says that “a great writer is first of all himself and not a blurred 
composite picture of his generation.’”? For Cleanth Brooks poetry is “the or- 
ganization of experience,” for Allen Tate ‘the most intense mode of utterance, 
a configuration of meaning,” and according to a recent eulogistic article written 
about Jules Laforgue, the nineteenth century French symbolist, poetry is an 
experience in “cosmic anxiety.” Obviously, I could enumerate other views 
which, however, would not change the fact of unavoidable relativity and empiri- 
cism in ideology and taste, notwithstanding the striving for the narcissistic 
absolute in such creators as Stephane Mallarmé and Paul Valéry. 
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Despite relativism and protean empiricism, by which I mean contradictions 
and manifoldness in knowledge, sensibility, and self-interest, it is imperative 
to acknowledge certain postulates, certain general rules of literature. Such 
postulates are subjective; i.e., they are the criteria I use in the evaluation of 
literary works. I do not pretend originality, as these rules echo creators and 
critics of the past who tried to reduce critical principles to their essentials. 
Subjectivity is not mere impressionism; it does not exclude critical principles. 

Now what are the necessary postulates of literary criticism? 

a) To detect the creator’s intention, and the quality of his intention. 

b) To recognize his integrity or lack of integrity, in other words to observe 
his artistic honesty or his pretense. There is a difference between pretense as 
aesthetic deception and the mask of the creator as a manner of expression. 

c) To discern the horizon of his ability, the quality of his verbal imagination 
and technical skill. Of course, one must differentiate between narrative, dramatic, 
and lyrical talent or genius, but fundamentally in each instance these criteria 
should be applied. 

d) To take a realistic view of the truth that there are no fixed canons applicable 
to literature. It is impossible in some cases to make an unequivocal statement. 
Neither an inductive or analytical, nor a dialectical or speculative approach 
seems of much help. After all, literary history is the history of changing rules 
and theories. 

e) It has been often stated that there is no immoral writing, only bad writing, 
and I am in full accordance with this view. There are immoral persons who write, 
but there is no immoral art. Frangois Villon, Edgar Allan Poe, Arthur Rimbaud 
and others lived what is sometimes called an irresponsible life, but the sum 
total of their being is their literary work. Their irresponsibility is a marginal 
experience of psychological and biographical, at times sociological and historical 
significance. 

f) I believe that the creator should be judged by the uniqueness of his per- 
sonality realized through his work, regardless of whether he is a classicist, 
romanticist, realist, naturalist, or experimentalist. 

g) Art for art’s sake does not mean immorality or amorality, but a refusal 
of that which is aesthetically immoral or amoral. For example, it rejects certain 
formless reflections and acts. The principle of art for art’s sake includes criticism 
of life. This criticism is manifested in the attitude of the writer or poet, or in 
things he is silent about. When Charles Baudelaire remarked that he did not 
like nature, and that he did not wish to kneel before vegetables, he rejected 
Rousseau’s optimism about nature, and not the fragrance of a rose. 

h) There is reciprocal relation between the various vehicles and tendencies 
of creative expression. Therefore it seems valid to compare literary realism with 
impressionism in painting (Jens Peter Jacobsen with Claude Monet), poetic 
symbolism with a similar trend in music (Paul Verlaine with Claude Debussy),' 
or literary cubism with cubism on the canvas (Guillaume Apollinaire with 
Pablo Picasso). One should not ignore the Zeitgeist (Spirit of the Age) in creative 


1 Hugo von Hofmannsthal was interested in the compositional problems of Mallarmé and 
Debussy. 
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utterances, at the same time one should accentuate the relationship of timeliness 
to timelessness. For example, one can approve of a literary work in a historical 
perspective, yet refute its merit in the light of aesthetic criticism, or approve 
of the writer’s ability to reflect the “milieu”, but condemn his datedness. 

i) A scientific approach to literature is justified, but I do not believe that 
psychology or any other scientific approach suffices for the right evaluation of 
letters. There is a plus; the term Hinfihlung (empathy), coined for such purpose 
by Robert Vischer, covers it. The introduction of this term into psychological 
and aesthetic terminology is also associated with Wilhelm Worringer and Theodor 
Lipps. Einfihlung is a psychological term, but in its application it is primarily 
of aesthetic intent. It is a creative faculty; a requirement of the literary historian, 
scholar, critic, and reader in order to be fair and creatively receptive to letters 
as an aesthetic experience. An array of facts sometimes ignores the core of 
literary art. One should discriminate between impartiality of judgment and 
dull erudition mistaken for scholarliness. 

j) In literature content and form are inseparable. 

k) Literature is a great lesson in compassion and irony. It diminishes or 
disarms man’s inclination to forsake his human responsibilities. 


III 


It should appear from all this that in the realm of instinctual and intellectual 
awareness literature is an important experience. Whatever applies to literature, 
applies to world literature. To disregard world literature makes about as much 
sense as to expel the sun, rain, or storm from nature. The piping idyllic life of 
a shepherd portrayed in a poem or the subhuman level of people living in tene- 
ments portrayed in a novel, or the emotional strain suffered by a tragic character 
in a play, are experiences which, independently of the likes or dislikes of the 
reader or the audience, signify life meaningfully because of the form in which 
they were expressed. In true literary works the particular becomes universal, 
the local transcends its limitations. The main impression one retains from the 
study and works of world literature is functional; that is to say it reveals the 
common denominator of human similarities and differences. World literature 
gives meaning to the vision of universality; it is the legacy of man’s sorrow and 
joy. With the concreteness of an image or powerful characterization it gives 
man, who lives in a despondent and fearful world, opportunity to experience the 
universe though vicariously, yet sincerely. As John Donne said: “No man is 
an island entire to itself. Everyman is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main.” World literature safeguards man against mere existence. 

This didactic conclusion about the meaning of world literature is not in con- 
flict with the point of view that literature must be first of all an aesthetic ex- 
perience. When a person leaps from a bridge with suicidal intent, but is suddenly 
overcome with a desire to go on living, it is evident that his ability to swim 
enhances his chance of recapturing life. The bridge and the river are indifferent 
to his purpose; it is his instinct for self-preservation and his skill (swimming) 
with which to realize it that will condition his act. Man without universal orienta- 
tion is close to spiritual self-annihilation. In being a conventional or eccentric 
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individual, focusing his attention solely on his personal, class, and national 
interests, he neglects the horizon of universality, and thus narrows life’s horizon. 
As a self-centered individualist, class-conscious citizen, or nationalist he jumps 
with suicidal intent into the river of destiny, although superficially not at the 
risk of his life. When, however, he detects in his spiritual or social act a conflict 
with the fullness of life, and decides (and knows how to make use of this decision) 
to be a universalist without deceiving his individual responsibilities, then, as it 
were, he symbolizes man whose vision is in accord with the spirit of world litera- 
ture. But he must know how to reach out for this vision, he must acquire under- 
standing with which to reach the harbor of life. 

Human fate is complex. Principles and values invite disintegration. Nonethe- 
less some principles and values are held together by the functional force of world 
literature. This is not an unrealistic attitude, in fact it is a rational one. As a 
strip of land, a home, a garden, a yard, despite its smallness, cannot be divorced 
from the globe, by the same token no literature can be divorced from world 
literature. There are too many people (even literary historians and scholars) 
who confuse the geographical smallness of a nation with cultural narrowness. 
With reference to ancient times as well as to modern times the study of every 
literature is a study of world literature, as the study of every human being is a 
study of humanity. World literature is one of the several ways of introducing 
man to himself. The urge for revenge, the passion and dignity of Euripides’ 
Medea, the lighthearted and sensuous poetry of Catullus, the stoic philosophy 
of Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, show that there is a correlation between the 
actual, possible and probable as expressed by Greek and Roman authors, and 
between authors of today. Anachronisms reflect difference in taste, manner and 
ideology, but do not detract from the timeless and timely validity of these 
works. Whoever gives scant attention to literature is apt to be confused and 
confusing even in matters of political, social and economic import. Or—as T. S. 
Eliot remarked, although he referred to culture and religion—“‘if one decays the 
other may die too.” A world which underrates literature and overrates literalness 
is likely to add to its chaos. 

As religion, despite atheism and brazenness, still has a firm hold on many 
people, literature, despite its commercialized aspects, reaches many people too. 
But the interest is not substantial enough. Pretentious or timorous souls are 
inclined to seek “escape” in pseudo-imaginative or definitely inferior fictional 
and dramatic works. It is not wrong to conceive literature as a source of stimula- 
tion and recreation; what is wrong is the surface-reality of such experiences, 
and the reluctance or incapacity of searching for a deeper meaning in the printed 
word. The religious sense of security which Dante’s Divine Comedy offers, the 
love that motivated the troubadour poets, the spiritual delight that a medieval 
conte dévot, such as The Tumbler of Our Lady gives, Don Quixote’s wise madness, 
Hamlet’s tragic hesitation, the fabliau-inspired earthiness of Frangois Rabelais, 
Gulliver’s sardonic relationship to his fellowmen, Tartuffe’s hypocrisy, Faust’s 
yearning for an affirmative philosophy, Rodion Raskolnikov’s sense of guilt, 
Captain Ahab’s tragic struggle with the White Whale, and many other examples 
taken from world literature, support the idea that the creative spirit makes 
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life meaningful, and that world literature, while it does not sanction the form- 
lessness of human existence, establishes a common link between the past and 
the present, the immediate and the future, the implicit and the intricate, the 
familiar and the unfamiliar. 

In reading Hungarian or Finnish folktales, or Aesop’s, La Fontaine’s ‘or 
Ivan Krilov’s fables, the reader is closer to reality, no matter what his national 
or linguistic culture should be, than seeking excitement in recent pot-boilers. 
Reading Scandinavian, Polish, Romanian, Czech, Lithuanian or Icelandic novels, 
the American reader may discover the concealed meaning of his own idiosyn- 
crasies. Enjoying a Chinese lyric poem, the American reader may recognize 
the diversity of subjectivity observable in his own heart, although never as- 
sociating it with the sensitivity and the sensibility of a Chinese poet. And when 
we read twentieth century writers in whose works “man is condemned to ab- 
surdity”, there too is noticeable a nostalgia for a worthy objective in life. A 
point in case is Jean Paul Sartre, the French existentialist, who refutes man’s 
congenital dignity but permits him to create his own freedom. Soviet writers 
and poets, admittedly propagandists of a “new social order’, must be included 
into the universal realm of world literature. If not as literary artists, they must 
be included as literary exponents of anti-capitalistic frenzy and tactics, called 
“socialist realism.” There is no compulsion of agreeing with their concept of 
form but one must recognize their need of form when they write for literary, and 
not exclusively for political and sociological reasons. 


IV 


Goethe said that ‘‘viewed from the heights of reason life looks like some malig- 
nant disease and the world like a madhouse.” Theodore Banville, the nineteenth 
century French Parnassian poet, declared that “the lovers of beauty and justice 
are exiles among men governed by coarse appetites.” Jules Supervielle, the 
contemporary French lyrist and storyteller, who was born in Montevideo, the 
capital of Uruguay, but whose roots and language are French, asks in his poem 
“Priére & l’inconnu” why should not man speak to destiny? He speaks to stars, 
trees, animals and things; consequently why not try to bring peace to himself 
in turning to imponderables? This “‘impolitic” question shows man’s solitude, 
and his need for some sort of cosmic intimacy. These three men of letters—and, 
of course, men of letters in other countries—possessed by a daimon that wishes 
to make the world fit for human habitation on a creative plane, represent the 
energy of poetic sensitivity. They personify a Promethean sense of independence 
and courage in facing inscrutable fate. Their creative and critical utterances 
indicate the disparity of imaginative and unimaginative reality. Their personal 
problems have a universal texture; their loneliness is the solitariness of the 
human universe; the individual accent of their spirit is the universal accent of 
the human spirit in search for purpose, order and harmony. They are a mixture 
of pride and humbleness, as if this dualism were the essence of their being, and 
destiny itself could not afford to bypass it. They are as ignorant about the 
ultimate as the rest of mankind, but knowing how to give their words a tender, 
biting or satirical tinge, they exceed the authority of human limits in exchange 
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for the freedom of understanding, which is indispensable for the total realization 
of their personality, and which is the most precious virtue of human nature. 

One of the tragedies of humanity is that there is a sharp division between the 
creative and common pattern of life. In many parts of the world the creator 
occupies a subordinate position in the social scheme of things, and he is prone 
to be an economic failure, unless he is fortunate enough to write something 
which, while it bears witness to artistic sincerity, has also popular appeal. The 
noble declarations of many “distinguished and influential individuals” in public 
life do not square with facts. It is the fatal weakness of man that he mistakes 
words for action, and forgets to see the relevance of action to words. One reason 
why literary “isms” confuse the twentieth century reader lies in the maladjust- 
ment of writers and poets to a world that does not deserve the compliment of 
their adjustment. By sharing the dubious distinction of obscurity they really 
charge their fellowmen with indifference to the understanding, if not solution 
of basic problems which demand the attention of the creative spirit. The 
non-conforming literary artist stands a poor chance for recognition because of 
the ills of society and the materialistic selfishness of individuals and groups. 
Generally the recipient of public recognition is the clever or seemingly clever or 
sometimes not even seemingly clever writer; and while in the past the true 
creator had to seek the good will of the patron, today it is the multitude and 
publicity offices that decide his lot. As an imaginative medium of personal, 
regionalistic, class, national and universal experiences genuine literature always 
found appreciation in a small segment of society. Compared with the past, no 
doubt, there is an increased interest in world literature. In the name of scholar- 
liness unfortunately there is too much pasteurized criticism applied to literary 
works, and in the name of popular education too much quantitative and not 
qualitative evaluation. Some critics remind one of Moliére’s Mascarille in “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,’”’ who dissects a bad poem and deciphers its non-existing 
qualities with the ridiculous technique of the “précieux.”” And—last but not 
least—for many citizens a broken fender is more of a headache that the break- 
down of civilization, and the ennobling spirit of world literature, despite in- 
creased reading, is as strange to them as sublety would be at a prizefight. 

As art, world literature is the glory of form in a malformed world, and as a 
functional medium it serves the principle of true understanding. It is the ex- 
pressive and expressed rhythm of similarities and differences on a level that 
transcends individual, class and national frontiers. It is fancy and fact, man and 
beast, the simple and the involved. It is loneliness, seeking protection with well 
chosen words against the known and the unknown. World literature is universal 
man sentenced to life and sentenced to death. 





EXISTENTIALISM AND THE ARTS* 
VAN METER AMES 


French existentialism finds appropriate expression in art because it is funda- 
mentally a philosophy of art and the artist. Its basic teaching of freedom can 
best be understood as the aim of the artist to be free and creative in each stroke. 
He is born at a certain time and place, subject to the surrounding conditions 
and influences, to his own temptations and frailties. But to be an artist 
he must rise above his situation, transform it into something new, beyond what 
anyone else or he himself has done. He can never be satisfied with himself, be- 
cause he can only be on the way to what he would be, in a ceaseless becom- 
ing; which always threatens to lapse into a repetition, a parody of creative ac- 
tivity. The artist is condemned to freedom, to the quest for originality, and this 
is so difficult that he is haunted by doubt of his ability and courage to go on. 
This has often been said of the serious artist. The existentialist contribution is 
to make the creative striving of the artist the paradigm of human life. 

The existentialist refuses to think of the artist as a queer peripheral creature 
seeking a compensation for not being like other men. The existentialist holds 
in effect that only the artist, or a person living like an artist, is really living; 
that the man who is adjusted to business and industry in a mechanized world 
is a coward, because he is avoiding the burden of freedom. By accepting the 
rules of the game and going along with the world he gets out of making real 
choices and decisions. This is unworthy of man. Authentic existence begins with 
the rejection of conventions, with the will to rely on one’s own choice and to 
renew it at each step. The existentialist ideal is to live as if nothing were settled, 
in perpetual doubt. The hero is the artist who shakes off habits, teachings and 
achievements, in continual revolt against whatever would confine or control him. 

But such freedom is appalling to those who try to live by it. Thus Merleau- 
Ponty, in his essay on “Cézanne’s Doubt”, shows the anguish of freedom, as 
the artist forges ahead with misgiving, taking the risk of failure rather than do 
anything derivative. “It took him a hundred attempts for a still life, a hundred 
and fifty for a portrait. What we call his work was for him only practice, only 
the approach to his painting.” (In Sens et Non-sens, pp. 15, ff.). Merleau-Ponty 
shows him afraid of life, afraid of death, falling back on his mother, his sister, 
his son, retreating to Aix. This was his situation; he freed himself from it in 
his painting. But freedom is never realized once for all and his work was never 
finished. 

It is the same today with the French painter Tal-Coat, who for some years 
has been working at Aix amid the pines and rocks that Cézanne loved, under 
Mont Sainte-Victoire. In a recent article on him in Sartre’s magazine Les Temps 
Modernes (December 1949), Henri Maldiney says that his brush stroke ‘‘is en- 
dowed with all the hesitations needed to let him be carried perpetually in search 


* Read at the meeting of The Western Division of The American Philosophical Associ- 
ation at The University of Minnesota, May 5, 1950. 
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of his own decision.” Tal-Coat is bent upon grasping the world in terms of light 
as its most active element. He would catch the changing effects of light as they 
balance and dissolve in their own way, appearing and disappearing. One would 
not guess that the harsh colors of his earlier work had any continuity with the 
delicate tension of his late phase. But his unremitting attempt to outdo himself 
is what existentialism celebrates and calls for. 

Similar striving on the part of the composer is treated also in Les Temps 
Modernes in an article by René Leibowitz on ‘“The Engaged Musician” (Feb- 
ruary 1949). His point is that, in order to achieve freedom, the composer must 
be imbued with tradition and realize how his contemporaries are attached to 
it, unable to break with it as he can; yet have the courage “to create new things 
without asking whether they will please or displease . . . .If he chooses such a 
task for himself the composer is necessarily subversive,” and he should be sub- 
versive, to be free. The suggestion is made that musical tradition itself is a suc- 
cession of revolts, manifesting the freedom of the artist, as he faces the frighten- 
ing complexity of techniques he must use in conveying something new. 

If it is clear that in painting and music there is emphasis upon the kind of 
freedom which is glorified in existentialism, we may turn to Sartre’s essay on 
‘What Is Literature?” There he says that the poet stops with words, much as 
the painter is content to work with colors, the musician with tones, whereas 
the prose writer deals with words not as things but as signs. He will not merely 
describe a hovel but ‘‘make it a symbol of social injustice, to arouse indigna- 
tion. The painter is mute: he presents you with a hovel, that’s all; it’s up to 
you to see in it what you will” (Situations, IT, p. 62). This does not seem con- 
sonant with the remark on the previous page that in Tintoretto’s Crucifixion 
the yellow rent in the sky over Golgotha “és anguish at the same time that it 
is yellow sky.”’ But Sartre still denies that the yellow signifies or provokes an- 
guish. This is a complex question that comes back in the third volume of his 
novel The Roads to Freedom which opens in New York, the day of the fall of 
Paris in 1940. General Gomez, of the defeated Spanish Loyalists, goes to the 
Museum of Modern Art with a friend. Gomez, who used to paint himself, says 
that art should be disturbing and that he is close to thinking it is of no account 
compared to action. 

In Sartre’s essay on ‘What is Literature?” prose is presented as a kind of 
action. It is engaged, involved in action, whereas this cannot be expected of 
poetry, and he holds that the poetry of the Resistance movement bears him 
out—that it may begin with emotion, even of the political kind, but that it 
turns feelings into words, into things. This is what is usually meant by the purity 
which many critics emphasize in the poetry they admire, and especially in that 
of Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Rimbaud, which does not appeal to Sartre. In his 
study of Baudelaire the poet’s escape into passive contemplation is regarded as 
an effort to approximate the condition of a stone; though it might seem unfair 
to dismiss Baudelaire as an escapist if in the nature of poetry it cannot be in- 
volved in life. 

But while we may want to question Sartre’s conception of poetry, it is more 
rewarding to consider his discussion of the prose writer who knows that his 
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speech is action: “he knows that to speak out is to cause change and that one 
cannot speak out without intending change” (Situations, IT, p. 73). Sartre goes 
on to say that “of course style constitutes the value of prose. Only it must pass 
unperceived” (ibid., p. 75). He makes fun of purists who think his theory of 
engagement will spoil literature, and points to the contradiction in those who 
would have the writer avoid saying anything about temporal affairs yet still 
have a message. He treats prose in terms of almost a pragmatic conception of 
man’s active relation to his world, saying: “he is the being who cannot even 
see a situation without changing it,” for he sees in terms of needs, desires and 
aversions, which make him want to help other people. 

This means a shift from thinking of freedom as negative, irresponsible, un- 
involved, to the kind of freedom which is responsible because engaged and co- 
operative. The experience of the French resistance against the German occupa- 
tion wrought a sea-change in French existentialism, away from futile pessimism. 
Sartre indicates this in his little book Existentialism Is a Humanism, though 
without repudiating his cynical foundation in Being and Nothingness. 

Prose then, in his ‘‘What Is Literature?’’, is not a lone performance in phrase- 
making, but a living relation between writer and reader, whereby they create 
together. Sartre is led to say: ‘““There can be no art except for and through others” 
(Situations, II, p. 93). He holds that a novel is freely written to be freely read. 
It is not like a tool devised as a means for a certain end. A novel is itself an 
end which does not so much serve freedom as elicit freedom. The writer appeals 
to the reader to help in the production of a work. The reader’s response is di- 
rected, yet is spontaneous, not to be forced. The reader must retain a certain 
detachment or aesthetic distance, which Gautier confused with the theory of 
art for art’s sake. The truth in this theory is simply that the responses of the 
reader should be appealed to, not dominated. And art is also for life’s sake, in 
Sartre’s view of the novel. Its substance is the world as the reader is moved to 
reconstruct it when his creative energy is called out by the writer. 

The concern here for social progress marks not only a considerable departure 
from the anti-social account of human relations in Being and Nothingness, and 
from the deterministic metaphysics which reduced freedom to a magic of nega- 
tion, but also means a re-thinking of aesthetics. In Sartre’s early book on The 
Psychology of Imagination he identified the imaginative with the imaginary, be- 
cause it seemed to him that to imagine something was to break away from per- 
ception and its conditions, to negate the world, long enough to insert an image 
which could only be unreal, a kind of nothing. Yet he saw even then that some- 
how imagination becomes “an empirical and psychological function” and that 
this is “the necessary condition for man’s empirical freedom in the midst of the 
world” (L’Imaginaire, p. 237). But how a work of art, which is an image iso- 
lated from the world, can be instrumental to social reconstruction, is hard to 
see. Why is not all art as inefficacious as he thinks painting, poetry, and music 
are? How can there be such a thing as a novel of the kind that Sartre himself 
writes? He lacks a naturalistic account of language and symbols which could 
do justice to his own art. Aesthetics, in his original version of it, as part of his 
theory of imagination, can have nothing to do with ethics. But in his discussion 
of engaged literature aesthetics becomes part of ethics. 
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The purpose of engaged literature is “to remake the world by showing it as 
it is, yet as if its source were in human freedom” (Situations, II, p. 106). What 
is called aesthetic pleasure, and what he prefers to call aesthetic joy, he says is 
the sign that a work has hit the mark in calling out the recognition of a value 
above the cascade of means and ends: a value which is “‘a task proposed to hu- 
man freedom” (bid., pp. 107-108). A good novel presents the world as a task 
for the reader’s generosity. ‘““No matter how mean and hopeless the humanity 
depicted, the work must have an air of generosity” (ibid., p. 111). It must arouse 
a “generous love which is a vow to foster, and a generous indignation which is 
a vow to change, and admiration which is a vow to emulate.” Thus: “at the 
bottom of the aesthetic imperative we discern the moral imperative... the 
work ...is an imaginative presentation of the world in a way to call out hu- 
man liberty” (zbid., p. 111). 

Not only Sartre’s own novels but those of his colleagues show the transition 
toward a more social and constructive view of human relations. In Simone de 
Beauvoir’s novel The Blood of Others the moral development is in contrast to 
her earlier work. Albert Camus, after writing a novel called The Stranger, about 
a lonely character who found the world absurd in his failure to have normal 
relations with people, wrote The Plague, which is one of the inspiring books of 
our time, showing the value of brotherhood in the struggle against whatever 
hurts and separates men. 

Sartre’s first novel, Nausea (published in 1938), is one of lonely frustration, 
horror of existence, fear of freedom, relieved only by a piece of jazz music. It 
is not clear how seriously this relief is to be taken. In the subsequent four-vol- 
ume novel, The Roads to Freedom (which has been coming out since 1945), there 
is a gradual climb toward social values in the war. It may be that the weakness 
of several of the characters is made intentionally distressing to the reader. 
He is invited to see that in a violently changing world a traditional or conven- 
tional outlook may hide the need to deal freshly with new problems. The main 
hero, Mathieu, a philosophy teacher, throws off bourgeois conformity, then gets 
fed up with simply avoiding responsibility and wants at last to make some de- 
cision that has consequences. It may seem rather desperate and romantic that 
he finally finds himself in shooting Germans after the defeat of France, as they 
come into a village, although he knows how the village will suffer for this. Then 
we see how Brunet the communist works to build up the morale of prisoners 
taken by the Germans, until he finds that he has deviated from the new line 
of the Party and feels obliged to give up the structure of his life. A merely per- 
sonal search for freedom fails for Mathieu, and what Brunet thought was abso- 
lute guidance fails for him. No solution or salvation is arrived at. Sartre and 
his colleagues need a constructive value theory which they have not found. And 
yet they show the inadequacy of a merely negative freedom of individual choice. 
They express an appreciation of brotherhood, of sympathy for men in the con- 
temporary world, and a sense of literature involved in the effort to reconstruct it. 

In developing his view of engaged writing Sartre acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to American novelists: Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos Passos. They have shown 
him how the novel can help men face life now. ‘The novels of our elders re- 
counted an event in the past tense, the chronological succession allowed logical 
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and universal relations, eternal verities to show through.... But we... are 
persuaded that no art could really suit us unless it rendered the event in its 
brutal freshness, ambiguity, unpredictability, and endowed time with its flow 
... Wwe would ... make each character a trap to seize the reader and sink him 
in the consciousness of another . . . that he might be uncertain with the uneasi- 
ness of the heroes, anxious with their anxiety . . . sliding without recourse toward 
Evil or climbing toward a Good that no future can take away” (Situations II, 
254-255). 

A bad novel is one “which aims to please through flattery,” but Sartre does 
not think a novel can be downright bad, because he means by a novel a work 
which unleashes generosity, and generosity could not be used to consecrate in- 
justice. A good novel could not be written in praise of anti-semitism. He says: 
“The art of prose is solidly at one with the only kind of regime in which prose 
makes sense: democracy” (ibid., 113). 

We may add that science also is at one with democracy. But without aban- 
doning existentialism Sartre can scarcely be expected to recognize what science 
has in common with art as a creative activity in the service of freedom and 
control for a good life. He thinks of science as preventing freedom with laws. 
He does not seem to realize that for recent science the whole universe is in a 
constant process of becoming other than it is or was a moment ago. He does 
not admit the continuity and intimate interaction between mind and body, 
men and their environment, hence of art and life, art and science. 





MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY OF MUSICAL PHENOMENA! 
PAUL R. FARNSWORTH, J. C. TREMBLEY, ann C. E. DUTTON 


Tradition has it that true researchers are ever desirous of checking all ua- 
documented assertions even when made by such generally unrestrained bombasts 
as the psychoanalysts. In reality, however, the flesh-and-blood scientists give 
priority to their own pet researches and become interested in some other’s 
problems only when they seem of vital importance. At any rate, the researchers 
have so far shown no interest in the statement made by at least two psycho- 
analysts? that certain musical phenomena possess sex characteristics which make 
them especially agreeable to persons of like ‘‘sex mentality.” 

The psychoanalysts are not alone in seeing sex in music. Indeed, the musicolo- 
gist, Handschin,’ asserts that if the tones of the scale are arranged in an order 
corresponding to the number of fifths they are removed from f, then the smaller 
the order number the more masculine will be the character of the tone. This 
“finding” would appear to be a semantic variant of the Farnsworth modification 
of the Lipps Meyer Law‘ which states that the smaller the ratio symbol of the 
tone the greater the relative stability or restfulness. Handschin has apparently 
identified stability and restfulness with masculinity. 

The ancient theorists of China also saw sex qualities in music.® In the Lin Lun 
system of approximately 2700 B.C. in the reign of the Emperor Fu-shi there were 
the “lu” or masculine family of scale notes and the “lui” or feminine. 

That the time has now come for research on the matter of sex in music is indi- 
cated by the practical use to which the idea is being currently put. For in accord- 
ance with the “‘iso”’ principle of musical therapy the therapist who wishes to gain 
rapport with his patient should present him with music characteristic of his 
mentality, with masculine music if he has a “masculine mind” and feminine music 
if his mental processes are more typically feminine. With this practice growing in 
our mental hospitals it behooves us to examine our mores to learn how prevalent 
these notions about musical phenomena really are. 

After deciding that college students drawn at random from large classes in 
elementary psychology at Stanford University must be reasonably typical at 
least of a slightly above average socioeconomic stratum of the American public, 
some 206 were chosen as subjects for two series of researches in this area. In the 


1 Delivered in part before the 1950 meetings of the Pacific Coast Division of the Ameri- 
can Society for Aesthetics and those of the Esthetics Division of the American Psycho- 
logical Association which met in September of 1950. 

2 Altshuler, I. M., The case of Horace F., Proc. Music Teach. Nat. Assoc., 1946, 368-381; 
Tilly, M., The psychoanalytic approach to the masculine and feminine principles in music, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946-47, 103, 477-483. 

3 Handschin, J., Der Toncharakter: eine Einfiihrung in die Tonpsychologie, Ziirich, 
Atlantis Verlag, 1948. 

‘Farnsworth, P. R., A modification of the Lipps-Meyer law, J. Exp. Psychol., 1926, 
9, 253-258. 

5 Meyer, Max F., The Musician’s Arithmetic, Boston, Ditson, 1929. 
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first study® 20-odd composers of top eminence were taken from a longer list being 
studied in another connection by the senior author.’ Opposite each name the 
subject found a rating line, 12 cm. in length, with ‘extremely feminine” written 
at the left end, ‘feminine’ a quarter of the way to the right, “not markedly 
masculine or feminine”’ at the middle, ‘‘masculine” three quarters of the way to 
the right, and “extremely masculine” at the right end. The directions were as 
follows: 


On the following rating scales opposite each composer’s name you are to rate to what 
degree you think the composer’s music is masculine or feminine. Several phrases are pre- 
sented, each describing the degree of masculinity or femininity represented by its location 
on the line. Any point on the line may be checked. The locations are the same for each 
composer. Masculine is defined as what we consider to be masculine in our culture. Feminine 
is defined as what we consider to be feminine in our culture. If you are not familiar with a 
specific composer, put an X through his name and continue. 

To make certain that the resulting data were not artifacts of the methodology employed 
a second technique* was used with other subjects. Here the task was to: Choose from the 
list below the five composers whose works you feel are the most feminine? (place F before 
each) and the five whose works are the most masculine (place M before each). Masculine is 
defined as whatever you consider masculine in our culture and feminine as whatever you 
consider feminine. 


As the two procedures yielded essentially the same findings only the data of the 
second study are given in Table 1. 
An examination of Table 1 discloses a number of henenting points. Wagner 


appears most often among the five who produced the most masculine music, 
Beethoven next most often, Debussy least often, etc.!° Table 1 also shows that R. 
Strauss appeared most often among the five who composed the most feminine 
music, Chopin next most often, Shostakovich and Mussorgsky least often, etc. 
The column labelled X? (chi square) shows the degree of significance of these two 
sets of ratings, with a value of 6.6 significant at the .01 level of confidence. The 
composers whose chi square values are less than 6.6, e.g., Rubinstein, are bracketed 
since little confidence can be given their status as composers of either masculine 
or feminine music. 

It is interesting to note that these findings are in agreement with the conten- 
tions of the psychoanalyst Tilly in all but two instances. Tchaikovsky’s music, 
according to this analyst, is feminine, while the student subjects contacted in 
these experiments regarded it as ambiguous, as fairly feminine (9th place out of 
24) and as fairly masculine (6th place out of 24). Handel’s music, on the other 
hand, Tilly regards as masculine, while the students rated it as neutral. 

To avoid the charge that the area of these researches was too symbolic, i.e., 


6 Dutton, C. E., Masculinity and femininity in music, Master’s thesis, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1948. 

7 Farnsworth, P. R., Musical Taste, Its Measurement and Cultural Nature, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1950. 

8 Trembley, J.O., Masculinity and femininity of interests and reaction to music, Master’s 
thesis, Stanford University, 1949. 

9 In the directions given the other half of the subjects the word masculine appeared first. 

10 Except in the case of Grieg the male and female subjects agreed quite well in their 
judgments (rho, .87). 
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too verbal, the experimenters decided to make a small additional study of re- 
sponses to actual music. Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner were chosen as representa- 
tives of the better known “masculine” composers, and Debussy, Chopin, and 
Mendelssohn of the “feminine.” Four music stores in the region of Palo Alto, 
California were visited to learn the phonograph recording of each of these six 
composers which had the largest sale. Although it was realized that not all the 
compositions of a given composer need be in the same “‘mental-sex” category, it 


TABLE 1 
“Masculinity’’ or ‘‘“Femininity’’ of Composers* 
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* These rankings are based on the number of times chosen masculine and times chosen 
feminine for each composer. Note that ‘‘1”’ is most masculine or most feminine. 

** As a value of 6.6 is significant at the .01 level of confidence the names with values 
below this are bracketed to indicate lack of confidence. 


was felt that the most-purchased recording would be identified locally in the 

public mind with the composer in question. The most-purchased recordings were 

found to be Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor (V 11-9653), Beethoven’s 

Egmont Overture (V 7291), Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries (C 67374-D), 

Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun (V 17700), Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu in C 

Sharp Minor (V 12-0016 A), and Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave (V 11-8745). 
The directions given the subjects were as follows: 


Please rate each of the compositions to be played as masculine (M) or feminine (F) 
by circling the appropriate letter. At the beginning of each record you will be told what 
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number to put in the brackets and this is the composition to be rated at that time. Please 
wait until the playing is completed before making your rating unless you are quite sure. 
Your first overall impression is probably the best so let it stand unless you quite definitely 
feel that this judgment is not what you want. Masculine is defined as what is generally con- 
ceived of as masculine in our culture and feminine as what is conceived of as feminine. This 
is not a problem of identifying the music being played but rather is concerned with your 
reactions to it. However, if you wish, you may jot down after each composition the title 
and/or composer. 


Ascan beseen from thedata of Table 2 thestudent reactions to the compositions 
were similar to those elicited by the composer names in five of the six instances. 
The only judgments which were contrary to expectations concerned the Mendels- 
sohn number which was placed more often in the masculine category. However, 
its chi square value is the smallest of the table. 


TABLE 2 
“Masculinity” or “Femininity” of Recordings 





Number of Subjects Rating Each 





M F 





54 ll 
53 10 
13 52 
6 59 
42 19 
54 11 














It will be recalled that musical qualities, forms, and instruments also have sex 
characteristics, according to the psychoanalysts. To verify or refute their hy- 
pothesis the data of Table 3 were collected, again from two series of experiments. 
The directions to the subjects varied somewhat from group to group: 


Listed below are qualities expressed in music. If you feel the quality to be more feminine 
than masculine, place an F before it; if the quality would seem to be more masculine than 
feminine, place an M before it; or, A music critic has made the statement that many ele- 
ments determine how we react to music and that some of these elements are predominantly 
masculine and others predominantly feminine. For purposes of this questionnaire masculine 
is defined as what you consider to be predominantly masculine in our culture and feminine 
as what you consider predominantly feminine. Please rate as masculine (M) or feminine 
(F) the music of each of the following (bass viol, etc.) and work as fast as you can, circling 
what is your first impression. Note: Even though you may not feel that some items are 
predominantly either M or F, please mark one or the other. Rate also the masculinity or 
femininity of the following: march, etc. 


To conserve space only the chi squares are given in Table 3 and not the actual 
numbers of M and F ballots. Again Tilly’s contentions have been generally 
verified, the only exceptions being the qualities “excited” and “mournful” which 
she says have feminine characteristics and “rhythmic” and ‘sustained emotion” 
which the analyst typed as masculine. But even here the college subjects voted 
as Tilly had forecasted. Yet the level of significance in these four instances is too 
low for confident placement in one or the other sex category. 
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In another series of experiments each subject was asked to consider the five 
composers he had chosen as the makers of typically masculine music and the five 
selected for their feminine music and to state which five of the ten were most 
familiar, which five least familiar, which five had composed music liked best, and 
which five music liked least. Each subject was also queried as to his preference 
for the Classical Period (whose music was characterized as “rhythmic, highly 
structured, and powerful, but not ‘emotional’ ”’) or the Romantic Period (whose 
music was characterized as ‘“‘more melodic, less formalized, and tender in mood’’). 

Each subject was also given Form A of the Terman-Miles Attitude Interest 
Analysis test" (popularly called the M-F test) and the Strong Vocational Interest 


TABLE 3 
“Masculinity” or ‘‘Femininity’”’ of Musical Qualities 
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Blank," both of which were scored for ‘‘mental masculinity.”’ The Strong Blanks 
were also examined for degree of similarity to scores of musicians and music 
teachers." As an additional task the subjects rated their degrees of interest in 
“serious” music." 

The reader may be surprised to learn that the subjects who claimed great 
interest in ‘serious’? music gave responses which were practically identical to 
those of students who disclaimed interest in this sort of music. Similarly, persons 


11 Terman, L. M. & C. C. Miles, Attitude Interest Analysis Test, New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1936. 

12 Strong, E. K., Jr., Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford, Stanford Univ. Press, 1938. 

13 Kleist, M. E., A vocational interest scale for music teachers, Master’s thesis, Stanford 
University, 1947. 

14 Farnsworth, P. R., Rating scales for musical interest, J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 245-253. 
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whose Strong scores were similar to those of music teachers and/or musicians 
yielded responses very similar to others whose scores did not resemble those of 
professional musicians. 

All groups of subjects (men with masculine interests, men with feminine 
interests, women with masculine interests, and women with feminine interests) 
preferred and were more familiar with composers of masculine music. Yet the 
men more preferred this type of music and were more familiar with it than were 
women. While men with masculine interests agreed with those of more feminine 
interests in their preference for the Romantic Period of music, only women with 
feminine interests preferred this period. 

Taken as a whole the data of the studies here reported strongly confirm the 
claims of the psychoanalysts that the public, or at least our college sample of the 
public, finds sex categorizations meaningful for musical phenomena. These 
studies also confirm, with a few minor exceptions, the statements of the analyst, 
Tilly, concerning specific composers, musical forms, instruments, and qualities. 

Not confirmed, however, is the psychoanalytic theory that subjects who possess 
high mental masculinity will prefer the music of masculine composers while those 
with high mental femininity will be attracted more to the music of feminine com- 
posers. It is true that the study showed men more than women to prefer masculine 
music. Yet both sexes preferred it to feminine music. In line with the analytic 
theory was the finding that “masculine minded” women preferred the Classical 
(more masculine) Period of music. However, both ‘‘masculine”’ and “feminine” 
minded men preferred the Romantic (more feminine) Period. 

Of course, the measures employed in these studies to uncover mental mascu- 
linity and femininity are quite possibly poor and to a degree invalid. But are the 
analysts’ measures any better? At any rate the iso principle of music therapy, the 
theory that one’s mental sex should be in tune with that of the music he is given 
to hear must be regarded with some suspicion until more supporting evidence can 
be found. The alternative hypothesis of the environmentalists, that a person 
likes the music of Bach because he has been trained to like it rather than because 
of a mental-sex affinity, that men and to a lesser extent women are forced by 
their mores to be ashamed openly to relish feminine things, would seem at least 
equally reasonable. 





VEBLEN REVISED IN THE LIGHT OF COUNTER-SNOBBERY 
ROBERT L. STEINER anp JOSEPH WEISS 


To admirers of Thorstein Veblen the world of today must present a confusing 
spectacle. Veblen taught that high honorific position was attained by conspicuous 
display of wealth. Yet, a newly rich American is puzzled indeed to find that the 
more faithfully he follows the precepts of this author, the more difficult becomes 
his acceptance into elitehood. 

Indeed the nouveau is ridiculed for his brisk manner, colorful ties, elaborate 
dinner parties, rococo decor, and his evident love of wealth and worldly goods. 
Apparently the reigning elite abhors that very ostentation which, according to 
Veblen, forms the basis of its social conduct. The nouveau’s dilemma is simply 
this: those very qualities of display which he must adopt to distinguish himself 
from others who share his humble origins (though not his good fortune) now 
disbar him from the haut monde to which he aspires. The parvenu will find no 
explanation of his dilemma in The Theory of the Leisure Class which implies an 
unchallenged, well demarcated elite based on pecuniary advantage. 

To Veblen the possibility that the composition of the leisure class can radically 
change through the loss of wealth of some of its members or the attainment of 
wealth by outsiders, is not foreseen. However accurate were his observations 
of former times, they do not apply to contemporary America. 

Since Veblen’s time members of the old elite have had two bitter situations to 
face. With the decline in interest rates, the heavily progressive income taxes, 
and the substantial inheritance levies, a member of the leisure class is hard put 
to insure his heirs of that wealth and leisure which are prerequisite to a life of 
conspicuous waste. And equally distressing, success in this respect no longer 
serves to distinguish him from the rising host of prosperous nouveaux. 

It is to the eternal credit of the old elite that it has met this ponderous chal- 
lenge with an outstanding success. About to be beaten at his old game of con- 
spicuous consumption, the old elite summoned all the power of his waning 
prestige to effect a most remarkable reversal in the canons of honorific social 
conduct. For he succeeded in creating and living by a set of mores unnatural and 
unobtainable to his newly rich competitor. 

The new prestige system must be one easily adopted by the old elite and 
difficult of adoption to the challengers. Just what sort of value scheme can 
satisfy these two requirements? If an adulation of wealth is now an impotent 
weapon, perhaps a mocking of wealth will prove a powerful one. 

As a result of the long practice of conspicuous consumption, ornate objects 
have become associated in the common mind with vast wealth. Therefore, if the 
old elite is to demonstrate a disinterest in money, it must deplore ornateness 
and adore simplicity. How exactly might this be effected? 

Suppose that a member of the old elite were to move out of his house all but 
the most severe and simple furnishings and decorations necessary for comfortable 
living, and to outfit his person in a most subdued style. And suppose further that 
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he were to pronounce that the acquisition of unneeded adornments and thedisplay 
of flamboyant patterns of china, silverware, wall paper, etc., were actually not 
altogether in good taste. Members of the old elite, secure in the knowledge that 
they are arbiters of taste, and now accustomed to and even bored with objects 
of conspicuous display, are easily able to sacrifice them if this be necessary for 
purposes of maintaining their social prestige. And finally if it could be shown that 
this new value scheme of restraint and simplicity could scarcely be adopted by 
the nouveaux, this would hardly inhibit the old elite from embracing it. 

Why is it impossible for the recent arrival to adopt the criterion of simplicity 
in his own furnishings? If he were to do so, he would hardly receive the recog- 
nition he craves from his former friends who have traditionally equated splendid 
living and ornate furnishings with lofty social position.’ 

Moreover, the newcomer, should he attempt to adopt the canon of restraint, 
would be faced with a personal psychological conflict. For how is the person, who 
has dreamed of the day when he could possess objects of material wealth, in part 
because he has lived a life of privation, to deprive himself of these when they are 
at last obtainable? Moreover, those who rise financially in our society are gener- 
ally endowed with an aggressive and energetic personality and it is particularly 
difficult for such persons to adopt restraint in matters of their personal taste. 

The nouveau succeeds by his exhibitionism in gaining the regard of the masses, 
but the adoption of the canon of restraint by the old elite forces him in turn to 
recognize its superiority. By seeming to value little what is of such cardinal 
importance to the newly rich, the old elite successfully undercuts the props from 
the prestige system of the nouveau. 

For the nouveau is made painfully aware that the evidence of material splendor 
on which he places so high regard and which he has striven so long to obtain, 
are not highly esteemed in that lofty society to which he desires entrance. The 
old elite reveals its indifference to ostentatious display, which quite apparently 
it can afford, by clearly refraining from such display. And to completely demolish 
the nouveau it terms all conspicuous consumption to be not really the sort of 
thing which well bred persons engage in. 

It must not be assumed from the above that wealth is no longer the basis for 
social prestige in America. One is not able to successfully mock wealth unless it 
is believed that he possesses it. A member of the old elite, who bought a low- 
priced car to embarrass the nouveau with his powerful new Cadillac, would find 
his gesture ineffectual if the nouveau suspected that the inexpensive automobile 
manifested—not modern wants—but rather a modest pocketbook. Highest social 
caste is not a function of money alone, but for the old elite to practice any of 
several socially effective stratagems, a goodly amount of wealth is definitely 
required. 

What emerges from this over-simplified scheme is three levels of sophistication 
in matters of taste. At the bottom of the heap is to be found the innocent who 
naively considers ostentation and conspicuous display to be in the highest good 
taste even though, and perhaps because, he cannot afford such pretension. On the 


1 Of course the superiority of the old elite is already so firmly established over the multi- 
tudes that it need no longer resort to these tactics. 
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middle rung are the newly arrived whom we may now call the snobs. These make 
use of straightforward Vebleian technique to exert their hegemony over the mass 
of innocents. Still retaining their position at the top of the social hierarchy are the 
elite who, if they were characterized by the processes we have described, may 
be termed the counter-snobs.? 

' Has the old elite really abandoned that self-confident exhibitionism which was 
its mark and glory in the past? This we gravely doubt. For underneath the shy, 
retiring, unassuming ways, and masquerading as quiet good taste, shines forth a 
distinctive exhibitionism quite as flagrant as the pomp and circumstance of 
former years. Inverse exhibitionism is to the counter-snob what exhibitionism is 
to the snob. And does it not serve the identical purpose of establishing and main- 
taining superiority over those who cannot avail themselves of these devices? 

If this is correct, ancient established cities, such as Boston, where an old elite 
has long been challenged, should be hubs of inverse exhibitionism. While in 
young and growing cities like Houston where a strong elite group is only emerging, 
one would expect blatant exhibitionism to be the rule. 

Does not the Lewisburg Square society matron who enlightens us with “Here 
in Boston we never spend more than $3,000 for a debutante party” crush her 
lavish nouveau competitor in the same way that the Houston millionaire who 
tosses a $50,000 coming out party impresses the mass of his city’s innocents? 
Likewise her son at Harvard by the elbow patches on his sport jacket successfully 
countersnobs the studied clothes horse whose wealth is of recent origin. And just 
why is his club, known to be of unimpeachable distinction, so much more shabbily 
outfitted than the club to which lesser elites may enjoy membership? 

On the other hand, those who several years ago chanced to come across the 
brash advertisements of a magnificent new hotel opening which featured photo- 
graph of vigorous proprietor and a not inconsequential list of his accomplishments, 
doubtless experienced little difficulty in guessing that the edifice had been erected 
not in Boston—but in Houston. 

It is also worthy of note that the concept of counter-snobbery can apply to an 
old established but challenged nation in its dealings with other countries. For- 
eigners have paid tribute to the effectiveness of the Englishman’s inverse ex- 
hibitionism by terming his characteristic reticence and understatement as “an 
annoying attitude of superiority” rather than as modesty. And that symbol of 
British aristocracy, the House of Lords, countersnobs by the use of a most plain 
stationery its lesser emulators who are much given to a display of crests, coats of 
arms, and regal colors. 

One factor in the more complete adoption of the cult of inverse exhibitionism 
in the United States, as compared to European and Asiatic nations, is the more 
secure position of those foreign elites. With the protection afforded by hereditary 
titles, class accents, and the like, foreign upper classes have not felt it as neces- 
sary to take refuge in counter-snobbery. Our American upper classes have far 
greater difficulty maintaining their identity due to the superior economic oppor- 


2 The authors recognize the presence of a small number of counter-counter-snobs and 
so on. Furthermore they realize that not everyone who behaves in the manner of the snob 
and counter-snob does so for the motives we have described. 
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tunity for the common man, the equalitarian nature of our educational system, 
and the long prevalent feeling that ‘one man is as good as the next.” 

What is more, Americans of high birth cannot, as in England, deride the means 
by which challengers have obtained their wealth. Since the British nobility owe 
their original financial success to the possession of land, it is not altogether 
surprising that in England “to be in trade” is to be not particularly acceptable.* 
In America where with few exceptions the old elite has made its money in the 
same way as the new, such a device could not be used. Thus the American elite 
has turned to mockery of wealth (inverse exhibitionism) as one of the few re- 
maining artifices by which it can set itself apart. 

It is significant that in those parts of the United States where the challenge 
has been less keenly felt, such as in the old South until the recent past, con- 
spicuous display has not fallen out of favor. Indeed, those exhibitionistic devices 
which remain effective because they cannot be imitated, still find favor through- 
out the United States. 

As Veblen has in fact pointed out, anything which gives evidence that wealth 
has been in the family for several generations, may be put to excellent service. 
Thus today social prestige is attached to a knowledge of extinct languages and 
occult painters—a craving that an Horatio Alger hero would scarcely have picked 
up on his way to financial success. 

We are now in position to throw some light on the transformation in taste 
which has occurred in the last several generations. One prerequisite of good taste 
(the taste of the old elite) is that it cannot be adopted by inferior classes of 
society. Thus Versailles was in the height of good taste because no one but the 
nobility could afford such embellishment. Today simplicity is unrealizable by 
the snob and is for this very reason decreed to be in good taste by the counter- 
snob. It is all very well for him to admire Versailles as a splendid example of 
early 18th century architecture, but the counter-snob would be sharply dis- 
inclined to utilize gold leaf in his own living room. 

Rather, he prefers to draw his adornments from places unthinkable to the 
snob. Lavish praise is heaped upon the crude accomplishments of prehistoric 
man whose faded efforts smeared upon the walls of sullen caves are more highly 
esteemed than the articulate craftmanship of the master architects, sculptors, 
and artists who combined to produce the palace of Versailles. Untutored ex- 
pressions from the lowest orders of society, such as New Orleans Negro Jazz and 
Kentucky hill-billy ballads, have been elevated to that category of artistic 
propriety known as “good taste.” 

If humiliation of the nouveau be the secret motive behind our present canons 
of good taste, surely it is evident that these motives are not ill served. For what 
could be more distressing to a man recently sprung from humble stock than to 
find that the tastes which he must scorn, to differentiate himself from his former 
crowd, are the very tastes which he must embrace to be called cultivated? This 
is the real reason for the apparent similarity of taste between the counter-snob 

3 The quintessence of ‘‘being in trade”’ is to be ‘‘from Manchester’? whose merchants and 


manufacturers are supposed to excel in all of those aggressive traits which are so challenging 
to the old landed aristocracy. 
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and the innocent. The counter-snob is not, however, denied the privilege of 
paying a great deal for his folk art; he may spend fifty dollars an evening to 
hear a “Park Avenue Hill-Billy,” and a limited edition of South African Rock 
Paintings is his for only $80. 

Nor is his unadorned silverware, nor his plain Steuben ash-tray, nor Madame’s 
severe black evening dress, to be purchased cheaply. By developing a preference 
for such “plainery,”’ the old elite has forged its most ingenious sort of inverse- 
exhibitionism. We may think of plainery as being composed of that category of 
counter-snob appointments wherein painfully simple design is combined with 
painfully high price. 

Now the delightful feature of plainery is that it enables the counter-snob to 
have the best of two worlds. The simplicity confounds the snob, while the ex- 
pensiveness enables the counter-snobs to play among themselves at their old 
game of conspicuous display—with this difference—that rewards now fall to 
those individuals who succeed in maintaining the highest outlay for the most 
austere objects.* 

Of course, not all good taste is of this inverse-exhibitionist type. There is no 
necessity to invert exhibitionism when it cannot be copied, and this allows modern 
art, for instance, to be highly acceptable. Since such esoteric enjoyment is not 
quickly cultivated, a penchant towards modern art argues exemption from the 
steady rigors of business life on the part of the devotee. 

It is thus not really a paradox that the kingdom of good taste includes very 
difficult modern art and music, and very simple primitive paintings and folk 
ballads. For all of these art forms satisfy a basic prerequisite of good taste; that 
is, they cannot easily be appreciated by the group threatening the position of 
the old elite.® 

As against Veblen’s scheme in which there existed only two classes, an un- 
challenged elite and the underlings, we have made use of what appears to be a 
more realistic description. In this three layered society are to be found counter- 
snob, snob, and innocent. Although we have employed these tools to probe 
larger social patterns, they can well be applied to smaller situations and even 
to individual actions. 

For instance in some universities where athletic ability is the basis of the 
prestige system, we find that the sweater bearing the college letter is of high 
honorific value. The outstanding athletes countersnob the lesser athlete by a 
judicious use of inverse exhibitionism. The innocents have won no letter sweaters, 
the snobs proudly display their letters, and those competitors known for their 
commanding ability wear their letter sweaters inside out. 

In an Ivy League school where high academic standing is much respected, the 
sons of the old elite, no longer able to compete scholastically, countersnob good 


4 The authors do not know just how much the changed canons of taste have furthered a 
trend toward functionalism in architecture, but they do perceive that functionalism is 
admirably suited to purposes of inverse exhibitionism. 

5 It is no part of the authors’ intent to sit in judgment on the intrinsic merits of any art 
form. They merely observe that certain forms are more useful than others for purposes of 
snobbery or counter-snobbery. 
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students of lesser caste by a casualness about scholastic marks. It is not by acci- 
dent that three C’s and one D are known in such colleges as “gentleman’s grades.” 

As an example of these mechanisms operating on an individual level we note 
that there are innocents who never attend French films, snobs who profess wild 
enthusiasm for these, and a third group, whose knowledge of foreign films is 
known to be unsurpassed, countersnobbing the snobs by confessing that ‘down 
deep they find American films more entertaining.” 

The particular manifestations of snobbery and counter-snobbery depend at 
any moment in history on the economic and social conditions, as well as the 
level of psychological insight that prevails at that time. We have traced the 
coming of new stratagems in American society since the publication of the 
Theory of the Leisure Class (1899). Rococo articles of conspicuous consumption 
have lost their sting as social weapons. Their place has been taken by several 
new devices, of which plainery is among the most potent. 

Exactly what the future holds is difficult to foretell. But if our theory is valid, 
there ts a self-generating cycle in taste which works as follows. All prestige systems 
bring about their own demise. The pretensions of the old elite gradually become 
recognized (and admired) by the innocents. Then, nouveaux leap to adopt them. 
Thus pass the reigning canons of honorific deportment, for they have ceased 
to perform their function of differentiating the old elite from the parvenu. 

Soon the old elite become persuaded that the cluster of artifices having their 
root in inverse exhibitionism are in outrageously poor taste. New mores of 
elitehood are evolved which mock the old. The new mores need not be a return 
to rococo ostentation. The only prerequisite is that they be anti-inverse ex- 
hibitionistic and therefore well calculated to humiliate the snob of old—now 
saddled with austerity, plainery, and the like. 

We suspect that the old elite will be not without cunning in meeting such 
situations when they arrive. It should prove absorbing to watch their new strata- 
gems unfold. 
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Smitu, E. Batpwin. The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas. Princeton 1950, Princeton 

University Press, pp. x + 164, 228 ills., $7.50. 

The general importance of this study by Professor E. Baldwin Smith, Chairman of the 
Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton University, exceeds by far the narrower 
limits of architectural-historical research. In this field it represents an extremely valuable 
contribution to the old controversy Orient oder Rom and corrects the still prevailing idea 
of the dome as being bound solely to the brick architecture of the Orient or the masonry 
construction of the Romans. The Syro-Palestinian region, long neglected and now brought 
into the limelight through the Princeton excavations, has received its proper evaluation 
by a detailed study of the individual remnants and their comparison with ancient reliefs, 
ivory book covers, coins and written documents. 

Far reaching as these conclusions may be, there would be no need to discuss the book 
here. Its value for general aesthetics lies in its principal approach, its tenet that the idea, 
the image in its most general meaning precedes the palpable realization in architectural 
forms. Actually ‘‘a study in the history of ideas,’ the work proves the superficiality of a 
concept which would explain the origin of basic architectural forms—and the dome cer- 
tainly is one of them, if not the most important—through the development of specific 
techniques and the use of specific materials. This trite functionalism, a belated remainder 
of nineteenth century materialism, is misleading even as an explanation of modern archi- 
tecture, but more so if applied to the causation of pre-industrial architectural develop- 
ments. 

Professor Smith asks essentially, why has man begun building domes? Why has the form 
of the dome in pagan, Christian and Islamic periods always been associated with the most 
sacred structures,—most obviously during the first centuries of Eastern Christianity, from 
where it spread to Christian architecture everywhere, and again almost exclusively with the 
tombs and mosques of the Islamic world? 

Professor Smith traces the domical ideology back to the ‘“‘memorable shape of the an- 
cestral round shelter” (still common with primitive tribes in Africa) and to the primitive 
habit of visualizing cosmos and divinities in the shape of the ancestral home. This tradi- 
tional shape of the roof originated in pliable materials and was later for ideological reason 
imitated in masonry, concrete, etc. The image existed before it could be executed in ma- 
terials which by no means offered themselves automatically to curvilinear forms. Thus the 
author analyzes first the wooden domes in the Near East, then the masonry domes in Syria 
and Palestine, later on martyria, circular, polygonal, and other forms, always emphasizing 
the inner meaning of the specific elemental forms of architecture. He believes that almost 
all churches in Palestine were domical structures as were certainly all central-type martyria. 

The variety of special problems in the history of architecture dealt with in this ex- 
haustive study can not be enumerated in this context. May it suffice to emphasize the im- 
portance of the work as a contribution to the controversy between ideological or functional 
causation of art forms, discussed and elucidated in reference to one of the basic forms in 
architecture. 

Paut ZucKER 


Servien, Pius. Science et Poésie. Paris 1947, Flammarion, pp. 249. 

M. Servien indicates in the prologue to his book his intention to sketch the essential 
traits of a new “mode de connaissance’’ which, being new, requires a special introduction 
to students in other fields of scholarly interest: physics, philology, music, and mathematics. 
The book is divided into four parts, the first being a review of the methods of analysis used 
by critics in the past. M. Servien finds these methods wrong in so far as they lack true 
scientific spirit and serve only to induce the artists to commit innumerable errors. An il- 
lustration of this is provided by the ‘alchemists of pure poetry,’ who tried to eliminate from 
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their works what they considered to be prosaic; or by men like Flaubert, who ruthlessly 
corrected their texts in an eagerness to improve the style. Unaware, as they were, of the 
deep secrets of lyrical language, their efforts often led only to the destruction of fine and 
delicate accents and to the impoverishment of poetry. To obviate such errors, a ‘“‘science”’ 
is necessary. Servien proclaims himself the discoverer of such a science and to the exposition 
of its elements he devotes the second part of his book. 

Up to this time, declares Servien, language was considered a homogeneous unit, no one 
having sought to discover its natural divisions. Such divisions, however, exist; Servien 
calls them ‘scientific language’ and ‘lyrical language,’ both being completely independent 
and opposed to each other. Now to determine the domain to which a sentence or phrase 
belongs, all the reader has to do is to consider the following simple facts: 

1) The possibility of replacing one phrase by another without altering the meaning is the 
fundamental characteristic of scientific language. Such a replacement is not possible 
in lyrical language. In thesentence ‘“‘Sirius est du cété de l’orient par rapport 4 Orion,”’ 
the word ‘orient’ can be replaced by the word ‘Est.’ The meaning is unchanged, show- 
ing the language of the sentence to be scientific. 

2) To each statement in scientific language there corresponds a contrary statement. 
With ‘‘This figure is a circle’’—‘“‘This figure is not a circle,’”’ we are in the presence of 
scientific language. Moreover, there seems to exist a general principle which Servien 
claims to have found underlying all lyrical creation: ‘‘When lyricism crystallizes, it 
does so in regular sonorous structures; it organizes itself in patterns which we im- 
mediately recognize as rhythms.”’ 

Rhythms are of three types: ‘numérique,’ ‘d’intensité,’ and ‘de timbre.’ They combine 
to form the web of lyrical tissue, and the total rhythm of the poem. Servien defines them 
thus: ‘numérique’: a package of a certain number of syllables; ‘d’intensité’: the combi- 
nation of two types of syllables, the intense which are to be underlined, and the light; ‘de 
timbre’: no definition is given, but consonance, assonance, alliteration, repetition, etc., 
are put under this heading. These three rhythms are the instruments of analysis of the new 
science. Confronted with a text, the task of the critic is, then, to look for them and reduce 
them to numerical notations. This is very simply done. The ‘rhythme numérique’ is found 
by counting the syllables; the ‘rhythme de timbre’ is more difficult to isolate as Servien 
explains: ‘“‘par leur caractére, qui tend 4 se fondre dans le continu, les rhythmes de timbre 
résistent davantage 4 l’analyse numérique’’; and the ‘rhythme d’intensité’ is found by 
counting the syllables up to the first stressed one, from there to the second, and so on. By 
way of illustration, Servien quotes from Rousseau: ‘‘Le vorace épervier, le corbeau farouche 
et l’aigle terrible des Alpes, faisaient seuls retentir de leurs cris ces cavernes.’’ Counting the 
syllables and stopping on those that are intense, the sequence 3332 233 3333 is observed; 3 
is the key number, the ‘loi simple’ of this prose. 

Servien believes that many practical and surprising results can be obtained by the practice 
of his method. To prove it, he devoted the last two parts of his book to the analysis of both 
prose and verse. For prose, he studies Rousseau’s ‘“‘La Nouvelle Héloise,’”’ beginning, as 
one may suppose, by the counting of syllables and the arrangement of their numerical 
notations. At the end he states the conclusions he has reached from the interpretation of 
those numbers as follows: 

1) From the manner in which Rousseau groups his rhythms of intensity, his style could be 
defined as “style fugué’’: a basic rhythm is introduced, and, like a theme, is con- 
stantly repeated with only minor variations; 

2) Rousseau’s degree of sincerity can be gauged by studying his rhythms. Thus, when- 
ever he is sincere, his prose is extremely rhythmical, but when he is rhetorical, when 
he is ‘“‘making literature,” his rhythms are less organic; 

3) It is Rousseau, not Flaubert, who should be studied as a model in the art of correcting. 
Flaubert made his corrections in an arbitrary fashion, often destroying the key 
number, the ‘loi simple,’ of his prose. Rousseau, on the contrary, always left it intact 
and so preserved the fine structure of his rhythms; 

4) Rousseau should be considered a precursor of Romanticism not for his ideas and 
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sensibility alone, but also for his musical values. Servien shows, for example, in 
Musset, the presence of rhythms which had already appeared in Rousseau’s prose. 

In the last part of the book, the Alexandrine is redefined. The old treatises of versi- 
fication defined it as one phenomenon, but, as Servien says, there are two alexandrines in 
existence: one (that of Boileau), verse poorly and painfully rhymed, ‘‘ami de la raison et de 
la sobriété,’’ with fixed caesura, and absence of enjambement; second, Hugo’s alexandrine, 
verse with flexible caesura, enjambement, full of verbal opulence and virtually built on a 
rich rhyme, ‘‘attaché 4 la rime comme un drapeau 4 sa hampe.’’ The author traces the 
transition from the one type to the other, and is of the opinion that this transition took place 
because of the importance given to the rich rhyme by the Romantics. The Classicists at- 
tached a rhyme, a sufficient rhyme, to a concept. The Romantics attached a metaphor to a 
rich rhyme, a metaphor induced by the rhyme. 

M. Servien’s book is an extraordinarily bold and disturbing exposition of a revolutionary 
thesis which attacks the very foundations of poetic appreciation, but both as to the manner 
and matter of the presentation, many serious objections must be raised. The subjects are 
not presented in a methodical manner. They appear for a moment like dolphins above the 
water, only to disappear again, re-emerge, and again disappear, and between leap and leap, 
what one hears is the voice of the author, singing the song of his conquests. Perhaps the 
field is too vast, or the book too sketchy, but it is evident that the author proposes too 
many things, and disposes of too few. 

The author criticizes writers for correcting their texts. Does Servien believe that a great 
work of art can be produced without corrections? Now, the evil he sees in corrections is that 
they are likely to destroy the regularity of certain rhythms, but has it not occurred to him 
that a writer might wish intentionally to destroy those regular rhythms, in order to create 
special effects, precisely by the variation of those rhythms? It is to be regretted that he 
does not methodically compare passages from Flaubert before and after correction. It 
would be revealing as to what were Flaubert’s intentions in making those corrections. It 
is very difficult to picture Flaubert erasing, altering, and replacing words in an arbitrary 
and irresponsible manner. 

Another objection to be raised against Servien is the mechanical way in which he deals 
with the relation of poetry and rhythm, overlooking completely the reality of the poetic 
idea. Servien identifies poetry with rhythm: where there is rhythm, there is poetry. But 
an idea, a prosaic idea, can be expressed very rhythmically, and it is not the rhythm that 
will change prose to poetry. 

Passing now to his method of testing the quality of the language of a particular author, 
it would be wonderful indeed for the critics to have a ready-made formula which would en- 
able them to decide whether a phrase is lyrical or not, without having to rely on their own 
sensibilities. Unfortunately, Servien, in spite of his good intentions, has failed to supply 
such a formula. ‘“‘La chair est triste,”’ writes Mallarmé. We all feel this line to be lyrical, but 
if we should test it according to Servien’s method, we would find that there exists the 
contrary proposition, ‘‘La chair n’est pas triste.”? Should we then conclude that Mallarmé’s 
verse belongs to the realm of scientific language? 

It is impossible to maintain that there are two separate domains in language, the scien- 
tific and the lyrical. In reality, there exist only words, and if on putting some of them to- 
gether, the result is felt to be lyrical, this is due to the poetic power of the writer, not to the 
lyrical nature of the words themselves. Different results can be obtained from the same 
words. It all depends on the way they are treated. 

Servien gives no credit to others for the advancement in the study of poetry. But, as 
early as 1879, L. Becq de Fouquiéres, in his ‘“‘Traité général de Versification frangaise,” 
had insisted on the necessity of considering rhythms as essential elements in the analysis 
of versification. He redefined also the Alexandrine. Some of his ideas were later to be dis- 
cussed by Grammont in “le Vers frangais,”’ another important contribution to the same 
field of study. 

However, credit must be given to Servien for his treatment of Rousseau. It is original 
and provocative, in spite of possible disagreement with some of his conclusions. (How can 
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sincerity be measured by examining the arrangement of certain rhythms? A writer can be 
rhythmical and insincere, and vice versa.) 

Controversial as Servien’s book undoubtedly is, it is nevertheless very stimulating, and 
if his ‘‘new science of poetry’’ is not a science, it is still, to quote Paul Valéry, ‘“‘a most 
interesting and daring attempt to capture the poetic hydra.” 

RAMON DE ZUBiRIA 


Aupator, Mrxnatn. Russian Impact on Art. New York 1950, Philosophical Library, pp. 

352, 32 pls., $7.50. 

This is a book which inspires admiration and dissatisfaction at once: admiration be- 
cause the author’s intention of comparing Russian art with that of its Western neighbors 
(including America) is carried out with a stupendous knowledge of Western creativity in 
music, literature and the fine arts. This cosmopolitan cultivation, on the other hand, is 
strangely cancelled out by the author’s preconceived pattern which in every instance finds 
Russian art the fulfilment of a happy equilibrium between Western individualism and 
Asiatic collectivism. Russia emerges as the true heir to Greek sophia, an image of un- 
broken health and reasonableness. There are no problematic features in any artist and even 
a Dostojevsky can serve as a Christmas angel. One wonders whether such a point of view is 
the result of the author’s naive devotion to his country or the result of totalitarian dis- 
cipline. The general concept strangely parallels the governmentally sanctified Nazi art 
with its emphasis on ‘“‘normalcy.”’ There seems also to have been some tampering with the 
text in the modern section because the glossary refers to many terms in contemporary art 
which do not appear in the main text. 

If one disregards the naive stylization and evaluation of Russian art, one will read the 
book with gain and pleasure. It offers a complete, although brief, survey of Russian art in 
music, literature, and the visual arts, searching for a continuity of its emergence and 
finding it in ‘“‘the same antique humanistic tradition which was the heritage of many West- 
ern nations in medieval and modern times.’’ Yet having ‘‘a broad, peasant, natural base 
. . [it] has always been more naturally and generally comprehensible than the refined 
urban art of the West.’? Judgments of value are greatly influenced by subject matter and 
without perspective, doubly surprising when coming from a writer of such vast knowledge. 
One reads with surprise such statements as, ‘‘No other late 19th century artists can be 
ranged beside Michelangelo except Rodin and Vrubel (291).” 

The 32 plates can, of course, not give an idea of Russian art, and the reader is therefore 
advised to place a well illustrated book on Russian art next to him. The translation by 
Ivy Litvinov reads, with a few exceptions, exceedingly well. Only in the transposition 
of names and terms there occur disturbing mistakes: Chefal Cathedral (pl. 1 and p. 14) 
should read Cefali, Deisus—Deesis (51), Kozma Indikoplov—Kosmas Indikopleustes (62), 
ecclesiasticism—eclecticism (86), Grippius—Gryphius (111), Goudon—Houdon (132), 
Landhans—Langhans (138), ‘“‘St. Jerome in the Cave’’—‘“St. Jerome in the Cell’’ (207), 
Greuse—Greuze (209), Fischer—Vischer (223), Merion—Meryon (302). This list does not 
include the numerous and more obvious misprints of proper names and foreign words which 
might be charged to the type setter. It seems a pity that more care was not given to the 
publication of a book which embodies an author’s mature achievements. 

At the end of the text the reader will find a bibliography (with many misspellings) and 
the before-mentioned glossary. In spite of its blatant shortcomings this is an important 
book, written by a highly cultured scholar and filling a gap in our limited knowledge of 
Russian art. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Hiiurarp, A. L. The Forms of Value. The Extension of a Hedonistic Axiology. New York 
1950, Columbia University Press, pp. xvi + 343, $4.00. 
Students of aesthetics will be interested in this volume for its exposition and defense 
of egoistic psychological hedonism as a basis of a theory of value; the theory is applied, 
however, chiefly to the interpretation of ethical concepts. The general orientation of this 
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theory of value may be called aesthetic, but traditional aesthetic questions are dealt with 
briefly (about twenty pages) in Chapter 5: ‘Beauty, Economic Value, Love, and Truth.” 

The author believes that the time is at hand for a separation of ethics and aesthetics 
from philosophy and their establishment as branches of empirical science. Judgments of 
value are treated as predictions of the occurrence of affectivity (pleasantness, unpleasant- 
ness, indifference), and hence empirically confirmable or refutable. It is held that affec- 
tivities will eventually be ‘‘quantified.’? The evidence offered suggests that affectivities 
may be ordered by a transitive asymmetrical relation. The author seems to hope for more; 
he speaks of an aggregate value which is the algebraical sum of component values. His 
remarks on this score are all too brief. 

The relativity of all values is pressed, but mitigated in effect for aesthetics by the in- 
troduction of an ideal entity which serves as a constant in any judgment of beauty, where 
the principal question concerns ‘‘the potential positive value of an object for an abstract 
organism which may be called cultured man, the time reference being a future extending 
indefinitely.’’ Without the introduction of this entity, “the basic question of aesthetics— 
whether or not beauty may properly be predicated of an object—would hardly be capable 
of definitive, mutually acceptable, or even meaningful answer.’ (Perhaps strangely, the 
author does not suggest the construction of a similar fiction in the science of ethics, where 
it is held that a conflict of values, assuming that in each case affectivities have been cor- 
rectly estimated, is to be settled on extra-axiological grounds, i.e., force.) Scientific methods 
are temporarily unavailable, because the aesthetic object is excessively complex and be- 
cause a usable definition of the abstract organism has not yet been furnished by such dis- 
ciplines as psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Hence the critic must proceed in- 
tuitively, observing his affectivities, drawing on past experience, his own and that of the 
race, and discounting as best he can idiosyncratic deviations from the abstract organism. 
It would seem that, practically, matters must for a time rest where they have been. How- 
ever, the author has constructed a plausible reconciliation of a thorough-going hedonism 
with a rejection of the maxim that de gustibus, etc. 

The book is ably executed, ranging in method and manner from detailed analysis to the 
best hortatory style of the tough-minded school. A number of classical objections to hedon- 
ism are considered and, in the opinion of this reviewer, successfully refuted. 

Leo Simons 


Wetuey, Haroxp E. Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in Peru. Cambridge 1949, Harvard 

University Press, pp. 330, 366 ills., $12.50. 

This is the first authoritative English text on Peruvian colonial art besides the brief 
but excellent chapters on art in the New World’s Guide (Duell and Sloane). It follows George 
Kubler’s formidable two volumes on Mexican architecture of the sixteenth century (Yale 
Univ. Press 1948), and the two together are setting high standards for the research in this 
relatively new field of investigation. Only one who has travelled through the Andean coun- 
tries can realize the difficulties which had to be overcome by the author. The lack of means 
of transportation together with the remoteness of many places, the haphazard statements 
in the local literature, and the sad condition of many libraries and archives would discour- 
age many. Mr. Wethey, however, has methodically travelled the country and photographed 
the monuments. He has worked his way through archives and against inherited opinions. 
The result is the best book in this or in any language on the colonial art of Peru. It is 
comprehensive, thorough, and objective. The local accomplishments are seen in their 
relation to the art of the Spanish motherland which the author knows well. Yet while 
the relation established, the evaluation is based on the characteristics of the autonomous, 
colonial expression. 

The picture of colonial art as it offers itself today is strangely distorted because of the 
interference of the natural powers in certain areas. Thus we find a wealth of monuments in 
a provincial town like Ayacucho while there exists a relative dearth in the capital, Lima. 
Sixteenth century monuments have nearly disappeared while there is an abundance of 
Baroque monuments. This Baroque differs considerably from that of Mexico. 
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The give and take between Peru and Quito, the second export center of South American 
Baroque art, is still awaiting further investigation. A new world is revealed by the de- 
tailed photographs of the Indianized Ultra-Barrocco of the Lake Titicaca area, one of the 
strangest chapters of colonial art history. The author shows a very happy hand in the inter- 
pretation of this style. 

He avoids any premature synthesis and his book therefore appears occasionally as 
mainly descriptive in character. It does not provide a sociological or economic interpre- 
tation of architecture as did Kubler for Mexico, but instead it has clarified the architec- 
tural and sculptural history as has none of his predecessors. His chronology supersedes those 
of Dorta (in Angulo’s Historia del Arte Hispano Americano), Benavides, and Sola. He has 
used to advantage the Peruvian archival research of Ugarte, Father Barriga, and Harth- 
Terré and thus has brought to a wider attention the valuable contributions of these men. 

This then is the type of book which helps to organize the vast and seemingly chaotic 
material of history. By its patient and unprejudiced method it is building the foundations 
for future research and being the first, it is indeed a major contribution to art history. 
The book is lavishly illustrated and the plates are often interestingly arranged. The print- 
ing of the plates seems occasionally weak. Otherwise the publication is attractive and does 
honor to this substantial contribution. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Taytor, Francis Henry. The Taste of Angels: a History of Art Collecting from Rameses to 
Napoleon. Boston 1948, Little, Brown and Company, pp. 661 + xxx, 101 ills., $10.00. 
The scope of this book is enormous, tracing as it does in detail the collecting habits and 

the changing tastes of the major periods of culture up through the early nineteenth century. 

Collecting in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is promised in a subsequent volume. 

A great deal of emphasis is rightly given to the economic factors that underlie the periods of 

greatest activity, such as the seizure of Persian gold by Alexander’s conquests that pre- 

cipitated Hellenistic spending and collecting, the influx of silver and gold into Europe from 
the treasury of Montezuma in 1519, and in subsequent years from other American sources, 
aiding the Spaniards, and the disastrous stock market crash of the Antwerp Bourse in 

1557. This event is taken as the beginning of modern collecting, with the work of art con- 

sidered as a security as well as an object of aesthetic or historical interest, and with a price 

that is high in inflationary periods and low in times of deflation. 

A vast amount of political and social history, as well as economic, is pleasantly inter- 
larded throughout the book, with effective results, in which the formation and dispersal of 
art collections are taken as milestones. Constantly there is much very absorbing inform- 
ation, much of it little known, concerning the histories and careers of artists, works of art, 
and the formation of small collections and cabinets. Mr. Taylor summarizes and translates 
into English for the first time Vosmaer’s detailed account of Rembrandt’s house and its 
contents; he gives an illuminating survey of the activities of the Antwerp art market; he 
unravels and presents comprehensively the tangled origins of the Louvre. In all of this 
he has of course relied on a host of scholarly works, which he acknowledges in the body of the 
text and in footnotes as well as in the bibliography. The style is smooth for the most part, 
very readable and at times absorbing. The reader meets occasional stabs at the author’s 
favorite targets, German Kunstwissenschaft, iconology, collectors without taste. 

Mr. Taylor’s deprecatory remarks about Bernini, Le Brun, and the Baroque in general 
may surprise some, but he is entitled to his personal views. More surprising are a number of 
factual statements that might be questioned. He mentions an Orphic School on Mount 
Olympus that became a gathering place for devotees of art; this might be doubted by a 
student of classical archaeology, as would the statement that some of the most exquisite 
and precious painted Greek vases have been recovered from pits close by sanctuaries. Most 
of the great painted vases in the museums of Europe and America have as a matter of fact 
been found in tombs; terra-cotta figurines have been found in pits near sanctuaries in far 
greater numbers than handsome vases. He mentions the treasuries in the larger religious 
centers of Greece as being connected with each other by long galleries open to the sky in 
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which were shown votive statues; the largest centers, Olympia and Delphi, had no such 
open and connecting galleries. On page 12 is a reference to the Temple of Athens, which is 
presumably a typographical error for the Temple of Athena. The chapters on Horace 
Walpole are comprehensive; he is called ‘‘the greatest art critic in the mother tongue,” in 
a statement made without reservation. In the chapter entitled “Athenians, Goths and 
Mandarins’”’ one might logically expect some mention of the Chinese influence on English 
taste, and the work of Chambers; the Goths and Mandarins do not appear at all in these 
particular pages. 

The numerous illustrations are excellent, both those in black and white and the colored 
examples; they have lucid explanations and are carefully related to the text. The bibli- 
ography is exhaustive and helpful. The work stands in an important position, and is a mine 
of useful and entertaining information that forms a quick and ready reference work of value 
for the general historian as well as for those whom Mr. Taylor had primarily in mind when 
writing this work. Its composition reveals knowledge and an enthusiastic love for the sub- 
ject that is contagious. It might aptly become required collateral reading for the student, 
as well as a source of learning and diversion for the general reader. 

Ricuarp H. HowLanp 


SpoTTiswoopE, Raymonp. A Grammar of the Film. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1950, The 

University of California Press, pp. 328, 19 ills., $3.75. 

This American reprint of a book first published in England fifteen years ago is furnished 
with an amusingly detached preface by the author, in which he concludes that his earlier 
effort is somewhat pedantic but still useful. Mr. Spottiswoode’s Grammar belongs to the 
kind of film-theoretical literature which, in the manner of medieval treatises, combined 
zealous speculation with some academic remoteness from the practical processes it de- 
scribed. However, the author is a passionate spectator and collector of facts. Plenty of 
historical and analytical material is presented with good common sense and flavored by 
the mild brand of British Marxism. The book will remind younger readers of the amount of 
serious thought devoted to a once prosperous artistic medium, which they may be taking 
for granted now as a mere vehicle of entertainment and information. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM 


AZEVEDO, FERNANDO DE. Brazilian Culture. Translated by W. R. Crawford. New York 

1950, The Macmillan Company, pp. xxix + 562, 418 ills., $12.50. 

This is the most complete study available in English of Brazilian culture. The book is 
divided into three sections: the Factors of Culture, Culture, and the Transmission of 
Culture. Since Fernando de Azevedo is an educator and a sociologist, the best chapters of 
his book are those dealing with social and political evolution, religious institutions, the 
liberal professions, and educational matters. To the latter Azevedo devotes more than one 
third of his book. Nevertheless, his treatment of land and race, literary life, art, and science 
is very adequate if somewhat elementary. The translation is excellent. 

Brazilian Culture is an extremely well documented book; its illustrations are copious 
(418, covering art, architecture, natural scenes); its bibliography is pertinent and very 
useful. The Macmillan Company is to be congratulated on publishing such an attractive 
and well printed volume. 

A. Torres Rioseco 


ScHOENBERG, ARNOLD. Style and Idea. Tr. in part by Dika Newlin. New York 1950, Philo- 
sophical Library, pp. vii + 224, musical ills., $4.75. 

A brief appraisal of this varied anthology of essays is difficult indeed. They were written 
over a long period, some in German, others in English. They include a curious and revealing 
appreciation of Gustav Mahler, a shrewd essay on the problem of the musician as collabor- 
ator or refugee, a study of ‘‘Brahms the progressive,’ and a trifle on the origin of the ex- 
pression ‘‘O.K.” which might well have been omitted. Most readers will turn with especial 
interest to the long section on ‘“‘Composition with twelve tones” in which the composer 
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justifies and analyzes his own compositions. It is, however, difficult to accept the claim 
that the complex and varied music of the 19th century necessarily had to evolve into the 
one specialized trend represented by the twelve-tone system. 

Cuar.es W. HucHes 


CarPENTER, Paut S. Music, an Art and a Business. Norman 1950, University of Oklahoma 

Press, pp. ix + 246, $3.75. 

This volume is an eloquent and well-documented account of the manner in which music 
is controlled and exploited for profit by such great enterprises as the radio broadcasting 
chains, the movie industry, and the manufacturers of phonograph records. The roles of 
protective associations of composers such as ASCAP, of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians and of the “‘music educator,’’ are scanned with a sharp and critical eye. 

The author is constantly and earnestly concerned with the lot of the American composer. 
He champions a healthy regionalism against the forces which would establish centralized 
controls radiating from our great metropolitan centers, from Hollywood, and perhaps 
ultimately from Washington. The attack on commercialized music is a brilliant one. Un- 
fortunately the author is neither as effective nor as clear when he seeks a solution for our 
musical ills. 

Cuar.es W. Huaues 


Barzun, Jacques. Berlioz and the Romantic Century. Boston 1950, Little, Brown and Comp- 
any, Vol. I, pp. xv + 573, Vol. II, pp. 511, ills., $12.50. 

These volumes, conceived on a grand scale, are at once a study in cultural history and 
aesthetics, a biography, and a critical and analytical appreciation of the works of Berlioz. 
Their very richness of detail and comprehensive character will make them indispensable to 
the student of the romantic period and to the musician. Yet in spite of the scholarship and 
the devotion of the author they fail in certain respects to live up to the expectations which 


they aroused. This is especially true of the sections which deal with questions of musical 
technique. Not only does the work seem unduly partisan in character; its frequent and 
vehement tilts with earlier estimates of the composer also have a certain Don Quixote- 
like character. Fewer musicians than Mr. Barzun believes think of the composer as a wild 
and chaotic spirit who developed the concept of program music far beyond the true bound- 
aries of the art. It is clear that the classic forms are discernible if we look beyond the poetic 
lines which head the movements. If Berlioz sometimes writes with prophetic boldness, he 
also falls into a certain dry classicism at others and even into the very operatic mannerisms 
which he himself condemned. Yet Mr. Barzun’s crusade is surely justified when we think of 
the works of Berlioz which still have not been adequately performed here these many years 
after the composer’s death. Until we can hear all of his major works, he must still remain 
one of the great enigmas of his period. 
Cuar.es W. Hucues 


Rowen, Rutn Hattie. Early Chamber Music. New York 1949, King’s Crown Press, pp. 

183, $3.50. 

This book is concerned with the development of instrumental chamber music in the Ba- 
roque period—that is, from the beginnings of the thoroughbass style around 1600 to the 
establishment of the classical chamber forms used by Haydn and Mozart. The treatment is 
not chronological, however, but topical, individual chapters being devoted to such subjects 
as styles, characteristics of the instruments and fashion of composition. The study is 
copiously documented with quotations from contemporary sources, though in this respect 
the 17th century is somewhat neglected in favor of the contemporaries of Bach and Handel. 

Since Mrs. Rowen discusses music almost exclusively from a technical point of view her 
book is of interest primarily to musicians. Those who actually play early chamber music 
will find valuable information about performance practices of the time. For the teacher, as 
well as the student of the history of music, the book should be useful in that it fills gaps in 
the standard textbooks and gathers together related facts that have not hitherto been 
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assembled. Not the least interesting passages are the digressions in which the author ex- 
plores (with the aid of contemporary comment) matters of taste in music and the social 
function of music and musicians. 

Putnam C. ALDRICH 


Bercer, Kuaus. French Masterdrawings of the Nineteenth Century. New York 1950, Harper, 
pp. 90, 56 pls., $2.50. 
Bercer, Kuaus. Franzésiche Meisterzeichnungen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Basel 

1949, Holbein Verlag, pp. 90, 57 pls. 

Dr. Berger, who is known as the discoverer of Géricault’s unknown drawings, gives in 
this new book many perceptive and penetrating interpretations. The drawings reproduced 
in this volume are arranged in historical sequence which ranges from Prud’hon to Toulouse- 
Lautrec and which includes David, Ingres, Delacroix, Daumier, Degas, and Corot. In the 
comprehensive introduction Berger proves in a masterly way the following two significant 
points. (1) The study of nineteenth century French drawings shows the importance of the 
Poussin tradition as compared with the Rubens heritage; i.e., French Romanticism and 
Realism are as much related to pure Classic form as they are to the ideals of Baroque art. 
(2) So-called Realism does not begin with Courbet and Corot, but with the painters of the 
Empire whose drawings reveal a stress upon observation and simplification which antici- 
pates Guys and Cézanne. The author’s conclusions seem all the more convincing since they 
are in agreement with the most recent positions of literary history. 

Hetmut Harzreip 


GANTNER, Josep. Schoenheit und Grenzen der klassischen Form. Vienna 1949, Anton Schroll, 
pp. 148, $2.00. 

These three essays—originally public lectures—deal with three approaches to the prob- 
lem of the classical: Burckhardt’s who deduces his interpretation from the Greek world, 
Croce’s who unknowingly is a classicist, and Wélfflin’s who derives his ideas from the Renais- 
sance. Burckhardt’s dislike of Rembrandt in the first essay is explained from his Neo- 
Hellenic premises and is interestingly contrasted with the history of this artist’s growing 
fame during the 19th century. The second essay is a repudiation of Croce’s intuition aes- 
thetics which has led him to attack any type of historical writing which is looking for 
transpersonal laws. Gantner, Wélfflin’s student, has a relatively easy stand against Croce’s 
art historical nihilism. The last essay presents a forty-page biographical sketch of his 
teacher and friend, as only intimate knowledge of the editor of the posthumous writings 
and the devotion of a student can produce. Here the great teacher’s ‘“‘SSehformen”’ are 
rightly related to Konrad Fiedler’s, Hans von Marées’ and Hildebrandt’s aesthetics. This 
then is a very sound and useful introduction into the approach of three original and in- 
fluential thinkers in the field of contemporary aesthetics. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Borceruorr, E. B. O. The Freedom of French Classicism. Princeton University Press, 

1950, pp. xi + 266, $4.00. 

In The Freedom of French Classicism, Professor Borgerhoff has produced a stimulating 
re-evaluation of the aesthetics of the French classical writers. Each of the major writers 
of the 17th century is carefully considered in his quality as critic. The conclusions of the 
study point out the errors involved in judging the century either as antirational or pre- 
dominantly authoritarian. 


Wa.uace Fow ise 
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Delta: Rivista dt Cultura, 1950, nos. 3-4, publ. in Naples, contributions by G. Toffanin, G. 
A. Borgese, M. Praz, G. Vallese, et al. 
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Trans/formation, Editor: H. Holtzman, publ. Wittenborn, Vol. I, no. 1. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Publication of this issue, made extra large by the Editor’s lengthy article, was aided 
by a special grant from The Cleveland Museum of Art. , 

Ransom R. Patrick succeeded Lynn D. Pooue as Business Manager of the Journal 

and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society for Aesthetics on January 1, 1951. All 
' communications regarding subscriptions, membership dues, or advertising should be 
addressed to him at The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Patrick has been associate professor of art and head of the art department of Cleveland 
College since 1949, and in 1950 was made chairman of the newly created University Division 
of Art in Western Reserve University. Formerly art historian on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Patrick is an artist who has also had extensive commercial experience. 
He has an A. B. degree in philosophy from the University of Washington and a master’s 
degree in fine arts from Princeton. He has taught art and humanities at Oberl'n College 
and philosophy of art at the University of British Columbia. 


Meanwhile, Poole has been winning national acclaim for his television programs on 
science at the Johns Hopkins University. (See Time for November 20, 1950.) 


The American Society for Aesthetics held its Seventh Annual Meeting on October 20th 
and 21st, 1950, at Duke University in Durham, N. C. Karnarine GILBert was chairman 
of the convention committee. 

The Board of Trustees met on October 19th at Chapel Hill and on the 20th at Durham. 
They made the following nominations, which have since been confirmed by written ballot 
from the entire membership: for President, CarRoLL C. Pratt; for Vice-President, LESTER 
D. Loneman; for Secretary Treasurer and Business Manager, Ransom R. Patrick; for 
Trustees, Isasex C. HuNGERLAND, BERTRAM Morris. 

The convention program was as follows: 

Friday, October 20 

First Session: The Knowledge Component in Aesthetic Judgment (Auditory Arts). 
Chairman: Craig LaDri®re (Catholic University of America). Greorce BEISWANGER 
(Georgia State College for Women): ‘“‘Tempo as Cognitively Enstated Character.’’ Gorpon 
SuTHERLAND (Miami University, Oxford, Ohio): “On Knowledge as an Element in the 
Experience of Music.’? Ernest Hassoxip (University of Louisville): ‘“‘The Knowledge 
Component in Literary Criticism.’? Paut Weisu (Duke University): ‘‘Problem of the 
Interpretation of Literature.” 

Second Session: The Knowledge Component in Aesthetic Judgment (Visual Arts). 
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Epwin Buiake (Mt. Kisco, New York): ‘(Geometric and Transgeometric Composition.’’ 
Lester D. Loneman (University of Iowa): “Vision and Form.” CreicHTon GILBERT 
(University of Louisville): ‘Degas’ Classicism and Realism: the fact and the value.” 
Visit to the exhibition of Duke University’s books of Emblems and Imprese, Rare Book 
Room, West Campus Library. 

Annual Dinner, Vice-President CarroLt Pratt presiding. Greetings from Duke Uni- 
versity by Dean Paut Gross. Address by President Grorce Boas (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity): ‘‘In Defense of Unintelligibility.” 

Saturday October 21 

Third Session: The Social Importance of Education in the Arts. Chairman: KATHARINE 
GiBErt (Duke University). Henry L. KampoHorrner (School of Design, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh); Paut Green (Chapel Hill); Carterton Sprague Situ (Music 
Division, New York Public Library); Watter A. Taytor (American Institute of Archi- 
tects). 

Business Session. Auditorium, East Campus. 

Fourth Session: Method and Experiment in Aesthetics. Chairman: GLEN Haypon 
(University of No. Carolina). ApEtiInE McCatu (Chapel Hill): ‘Painting and Body- 
Movement in Musical Creativity.”” WELLER EmBier (Cooper Union): ‘‘Studies in Creative 
Activity in the Modern World.’”? Katat Meyer-Barr (New Rochelle, New York): ‘‘Art 
Illustration in Text-Books.”’ 

Tea and Informal Discussion at the homes of Duke University Faculty Members. ‘‘The 
Aesthetic Element in Courses in Literature.’”? Chairman: Craig LADriére (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America). ‘““‘The Aesthetic Element in Courses in Music.”? Chairman: CarroLu 
Pratt (Princeton University). ‘‘The Aesthetic Element in Courses in the Visual Arts.’’ 
Chairman: THomas Munro (Cleveland Museum of Art). “The Aesthetic Element in Courses 
in Philosophy.”’ Chairman: Joun R. Turrie (Elmira College). 

Lecture-recital by CARLETON SpraGuE Smita, ‘The Flute: Gentleman’s Instrument.”’ 
Hill Hall, Chapel Hill. 


The New York Division of the American Society for Aesthetics met on December 15th 
at Hunter College, with about forty in attendance. Gzorce AmBeEra, of New York Uni- 
versity and the Museum of Modern Art, spoke on ‘“‘Art, Films, and Art Films.” The meeting 
was arranged by the Secretary, Pau, Zucker. Persons living in or near New York who would 
like to attend the next meeting are invited to write him at 103 East 55th St., New York 22, 
or at Cooper Union. 


Hivarre Hier writes from Hiler College at Santa Fé, N. M., to say, ‘“‘I’ve just finished 
‘Psychological Notes on the Theory of Art as Play’ in the June J.A.A.C. It is a stimulating 
essay and I could not help dropping you this hasty card to call attention to the distinction 
made by C. K. Ogden between the omnipotent fantasy of childish play and the stern and 
inescapable rules which apply in most games. When Schiller said, ‘art is subjected to dis- 
cipline’ he might have said ‘some art.’ I believe that this difference between play and 
games is a basically important one which is missed by most of us in our evaluations of 
modern art.” 


The officers of the Aesthetics Division of the American Psychological Association for 
1950-51 are the following: President, P. R. Farnswortu; President-elect, Kars HEVNER 
MUELLER; Secretary, CATHERINE Parrick; Acting Secretary, Kars Hevner MUELLER; 
Council Members, Norman MEIER, GILBERT BRIGHOUSE. 


Hetmut HunGERLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal, recently returned from an 
active season in Europe. At the University of Freiburg i.B., where he was Visiting Professor 
of Philosophy during the spring term, he lectured on theory of value and social ethics. 
He conducted a seminar on philosophy at the Internationale Hochschule Ferienkurs, (West) 
Berlin, and participated in the symposium on “Sprache und Dichtung” at the Dritte 
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Deutsche Kongress fiir Philosophie at Bremen. Lectures on theory of criticism were given 
at the Universities of Amsterdam, Liverpool, Edinburgh, The Institute of Contemporary 
Art in London, and the Warburg Institute in London. The Institute of Contemporary Art 
made him an honorary member. Discussion groups were held at the Universities of Leyden 
and Delft, and visits to Magdalen College, Oxford, and the University of Reading were 
part of the itinerary. As a visiting consultant for HICOG, he gave a paper for the Congress 
on Social Psychology, Theology, and Philosophy at the Evangelische Akademie at Bad 
Boll. 


The Editor is organizing a committee of American scholars in various fields who have 
returned after residence in France as recipients of Fulbright grants for research or lecturing. 
This committee, which has tentatively been named ‘The American Committee for the 
Reception of French Scholars,” will be unofficial in nature. Its aim is to cooperate with 
official agencies in Washington, Paris, and New York in securing invitations from American 
universities, museums, and other institutions for French lecturers and research scholars. 
Fulbright funds can at present be used to pay the transportation of such French persons 
to the United States and back, but not their living expenses while in this country. American 
institutions who may consider inviting a French scholar or lecturer may correspond with 
the Editor of this Journal at the Cleveland Museum of Art or directly with the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils in Washington. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has announced the establishment of a ‘‘Cleveland Scholar- 
ship in Art and Aesthetics” for the year 1951-52, to be awarded by the Fulbright Commis- 
sion in France to a research scholar from that country. The Scholarship carries a cash 
award of $1500 from the Cleveland Museum of Art and free tuition valued at $480 for study 
in the Graduate School of Western Reserve University. 

The Advisory Selection Committee for Fulbright awards in fine arts and architecture 
met recently in New York to recommend grants on the lecturing and research levels to all 
countries covered by the Fulbright treaty agreement. 


Our thanks go to J. Donatp Youne of Pasadena, California, for sending the following 
note regarding Henry Purmort Eames. All members who had the privilege of knowing 
Professor Eames will endorse this tribute: ‘It is with regret that we announce the sudden 
death on November 25th of Henry Purmort Eamgs, professor of musical art at Claremont 
College, in his 78th year. Dr. Eames was one of the three founders of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Society for Aesthetics and continued to take an active part in its 
doings until his death. A graduate of Cornell College, Iowa, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Musicology from that institution. As director of the piano department and 
lecturer in aesthetics at the University of Nebraska, he was in close association with the 
late Hartley Burr Alexander, professor of philosophy, thanks to their common interest in a 
broad type of education in the humanities, a field in which he later made notable contribu- 
tions at Scripps College in Claremont, California. Dr. Eames’ dynamic personality and 
unfailing enthusiasm did much to advance the cause of aesthetics on the Pacific Coast and 
in particular in Southern California. In his death the American Society for Aesthetics has 
lost one of its most valuable members.” 


The November meeting of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique was held at the Sorbonne 
on the 18th. Mme. Cf&c1Le GoLpscHEIpER spoke on ‘“‘La Genése d’une Oeuvre: le Balzac de 
Rodin.” 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met at the Western Reserve Historical Museum on 
October 14th, with Mrs. Ruta Bowman, Miss Haze. CoLuisterR Hutcutson, and Mrs. 
Marcaret Marcus as hostesses. Dr. Toomas Munro spoke on “Present Trends in French 
and American Aesthetics.’’ In the discussion Dr. M1keL Durrenne, who is in Cleveland 
with his wife for the year on a Fulbright research grant, spoke briefly. A letter by Dean 
Harztan Hamitton of Cleveland College was read, in praise of Miss Hutchison’s recent 
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book of poems, Toward Daybreak (published by Harper, New York 1950, with illustrations 
by Marc Chagall). 

At the January meeting on the sixth, the speaker was Professor RayMonp Bayer of the 
Sorbonne, one of the leading spirits of the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique and of the Revue 
d’ Esthétique. He spoke on “Recent Aesthetic Thought in France.’’ Professor Bayer lectured 
at Columbia University, University of Buffalo, The Cleveland Museum of Art, and else- 
where in the U.S.A. during the fall and winter. As proof is being read for this issue, the 
distressing news of his sudden illness in Seattle has just been received. 


Laura Gnaat, formerly Editorial Assistant of the Journal and now with the American 
Embassy in Cairo, Egypt, writes to tell us of a new Egyptian art magazine. It is called 
Sawt el Fanaan (Voice of the Artist), is printed in Arabic, and is now in its seventh issue. 
The editor is Sipky Ex GaBakuENGRI of 3, Sharia Nimr, Cairo. He would like to corre- 
spond with persons in his field in other countries. 


Among the interesting books and monographs which have recently come to the Editor’s 
desk are Les deux cent mille situations dramatiques, by Et1reENNE Sovuriau (Bibliothéque 
d’Esthétique, Flammarion, Paris, 1950); Architecture et dramaturgie, by A. Barsacq and 
others (Flammarion 1950); Le theme du ‘“‘triomphe de la mort’’ dans la peinture italienne, 
by Lit1ane Guerry (Maisonneuve, Paris 1950); Peintures et dessins collectifs des enfants, 
by V. LaNGEvIN and J. Lomparp (Scarabée, Paris 1950); Fiktionera i det Estetiska Livet 
(The Fictions of Aesthetic Life), with English summary, by R. Exman, Lund, 1949; Musical 
Taste: tts Measurement and Cultural Nature, by P. R. Farnswortu, (Stanford Press, Cali- 
fornia 1950); Marcellino Menéndez Pelayo’s Theory of Art, Aesthetics and Criticism, by 
M. Oxeuin (Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkeley 1950); Culture and Personality, ed. by S. 8S. 
Sarcent and M. W. Samira (Viking Fund, New York 1950); Critical Responsiveness; a Study 
of the Psychological Current in Later Eighteenth-Century Criticism, by G. MACKENZIE (Univ. 


of Calif. Press, Berkeley 1949); A History of Philosophical Systems, ed. by V. Frrm (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York 1950), with a chapter by Van MErTeER Ames on ‘‘Recent Schools 
of Aesthetics.” 
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